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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


| pg ego to a report recently sent out | the summer of 1614, Smith had already touched 
by the Director of the Census, the city of | at the Isles of Shoals, an event commemorated 
Newton, Massachusetts, had the distinction in | by a tablet on Star Island, dedicated on July 
1912 of having the highest average school | 29th last. At the time of Captain Smith’s | 
attendance for every 100 inhabitants of any of | cruise into these northern waters he was, in | 
the 195 cities in the United States that have | fact, more than a captain; he had been presi- 
a population of 30,000 or more. The average dent of the colony of Virginia. Later he 
for Newton was 21 for every 100 inhabitants. | became admiral of New England—a title not 
The average cost of supporting the schools in | likely ever to be conferred again upon any man. 





| instruction. 


| Situated among the Mountains and Lakes of Maine. 


| Ne 
BISON IN CORBIN PARK, NEW HAMPSHIRE. | educational. College certificate. General courses. Agricul- 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone 
uesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business 
College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. Kindly 
indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any 
preference as to its location. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. " 


BARKER FREE ACADEMY 
West Boxford, Mass. 


A small school with all the advantages of private } 
Pleasant, healthful surroundings. 


POTTER ACADEMY, *°*fi:in0. 


A Nonsectarian Preparatory School for Boys and Girls, | 


Excel- | 
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lent Advantages at a Minimum Expense. Fall Term opens | 
September 8, 1914. For other information or for a Catalogue 
address the Principal, J. W. , as, R.F.D. 


COLBY ACADE 


New London, N. H. In the New Hampshire hills. Co-| | 


Parsonsfield Seminary, 


‘Eighty-second year. Heavily endowed. Modern buildings 
and equipment. Prepares for all colleges. Special in- 
structors in Agriculture, Domestic Science, Teachers’ 
Training. All expenses covered by $150. Send for booklet. 
ROLAND H. VERBECK, Prin. Kezar Falls, Maine. 








ure. Domestic Arts. Music. $150,000 in new buildings. al 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Moderate terms. Endowment. 


6ist year. JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A. B., Principal. 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


For well-advertised, easy-selling household arti- 
cles. Good commissions. Apply to Sales Dept. 
BARRETT MFG. CO., 35 Wendell Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SEMINARY 


North Parsonsfield, 
Maine. 
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the 195 cities named was $491 for every 100 
inhabitants. In Newton it was $834. 
& 
RECENT decision of the Supreme Court | 
of Massachusetts permits the Institute of | 
Technology to sell its land on Boylston Street, | 
in Boston, subject, however, to the restriction 
originally imposed when the commonwealth 
granted theland. Under that restriction, only 
one-third of the land can be used for building 
purposes. The court holds that the owners 
of the properties across three streets that bound 
the Institute lands have acquired rights to the | 
light and air that the restriction on building 
afforded them. The restriction is therefore 
perpetuated, unless all parties at interest agree 
to its removal. ® 


TS city of Boston has been testing the 
soil on Deer Island and Long Island, in 
the harbor, with a view to cultivating the 
vacant lands adjacent to the public institutions 
on them. Of the four hundred acres included 
in both islands, a large part is available for 
agriculture. Moreover, there is abundant 
pasture for a herd of twenty-five or thirty 
cows, the milk from which would go far toward 
supplying the harbor hospitals and reforma- 
tories. A visitor to Boston, after a trip down 
the harbor, spoke of its ‘‘sterile archipelago of 
cold, gray islands’’; but he was not the first 
to raise the question why some of the islands 
have not long since been planted with trees to 
soften their austere outlines. 
& 

HE Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 

ture reports that the total value of the 
poultry products of the state is between 
$5, 000, 000 and $6,000,000 a year, but the people 
in the state consume more than $25,000,000 
worth a year. That means that they are losing 
$20,000,000 worth of trade that they might 
keep to themselves, with benefit both to their 


|of opinion as to the propriety of making the 


| descent. 


To the Isles of Shoals the admiral gave the 
name of the Smith Isles. At the dedication of 
the Smith tablet the other day, a resolution 
was passed that requests the New Hampshire 
Historical Society to appoint a committee to 
consider whether it is desirable to readopt the 
old name, and if so, to propose methods for 
bringing it to pass. There will be a difference 


change. 
tinctive and significant. 


The name, Isles of Shoals, is dis- 
‘*Smith Isles,’’ on 


the other hand, would be meaningless to all | | 


but the handful who know its historical 
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A GIFT WORTHY OF A KING. 


AVING received many smali acts of 
kindness from Dom Pedro V, King of 
Kongo, Mr. John H. Weeks asked him one 

day in 1882 what personal present he could 
make him. In his book, ‘‘Among the Primi- 
tive Bakongo,’’ Mr. Weeks tells of the king’s 
reply. 

He desired a shirt or two of strong material, 
and that they might fit him properly, he lent | 
me an old shirt from which to take the meas- | 
urements. He was of no mean stature and | 
girth, as the following figures will prove, which 

transcribe from my letter to the lady whom 
I asked to make the shirts: ‘‘The shirts must 
have cuffs, collars, and fronts. ‘The sizes are 
as follows: From shoulder to shoulder 2 ft. 11 
inches. Waist 5 ft. 8 in. in circumference. 
Armholes 23 in. Round the neck 20 in. Arm 
1 ft. 3 in. not including the cuff, which is to 
be 5 in. long and 9 in. round. From top to 
bottom 3 ft. 6 in. I should tell you that the 
king is expert with his needle, and his twenty- 
five wives just as clever at farming. The fo 
are often asking what kind of ,work Queen 
Victoria does. ’’ 

The lady wanted to know if I had made any 
mistake in the measurements; but on being 
assured that they were correct, she set to work, 
and in due time the shirts arrived in San Sal- 
vador. The king frequently asked about the 
progress of those garments, but he was too | 





pockets and to their stomachs; for a large part 
of the $20,000,006 worth of imported poultry 
products is in the form of cheap Western eggs, 
of uncertain age. If every person from Coscob 
to Eastport would resolve never to eat another 
egg that does not bear the authentic stamp, 
‘*Laid in New England,’’ the cackle of indus- 
try will soon be heard in thousands of hen 
yards that are now little better than waste land. 
e 
[XN the Arnold Arboretum of Boston is prob- 
ably the largest collection of coniferous trees 
in eastern North America; nevertheless, the | 
director thinks that eastern North America is | 
not the most favorable region for the conifers, | 
except the white pine and the hemlock, which | 
are indigenous. Many of the conifers from 
regions in the West, where they thrive, are in- 
capable of withstanding the hot, dry summers 
and cold winters. The blue Colorado spruce, | 
one of the handsomest of ornamental trees, 
loses its beauty after a few years in this | 
climate. Cedars of Lebanon, which are direct 
descendants of trees brought from Mount 
Lebanon to European nurseries, have not | 
proved hardy in New England. But the Leb- 
anon cedar grows naturally also on the Anti- 
Taurus in Asia Minor, a much colder and more | 
northern region than Lebanon; and from seeds 
of these hardier trees the Arboretum has raised 
several specimens that, although in an exposed 
situation, are sturdy and healthy. Some of | 
them are now eighteen feet high. But another 
hundred years or so must elapse before it can | 
be definitely known whether they take kindly | 
to the soil of New England. | 


ON August 6th, the island of Monhegan, | 

which lies some twenty miles off the Maine | 
coast, celebrated the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of a visit from Capt. John Smith. | 


In | 


courteous to express in words what he must | 
| Often have thought in his heart—that they 
| were a long time coming. The old man was 
| delighted to receive the present, and quickly 
donned one of the shirts; and finding it was a 
| comfortable fit, and that the work satisfied his 





| critical eye, he was neither slow nor meagre in 
| his expressions of pleasure and gratitude; and | 
when three years later the lady who made | 
the shirts arrived in his town, he accorded 
her a most hearty welcome, and thanked her 
| personally for the trouble she had taken and 
the skill she had shown. 
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THE PEARL MUSSEL. 


HE government Bureau of Fisheries has 

begun to breed pearl mussels by artificial 

means in the valley of the Cumberland | 
River. Through the development of this enter- 
prise, the future of the important pearl button 
industry is made secure, and a cheapening of 
pearls is another possible result. 


There would be no pearls except for the 
intervention of the muskrat. The latter is the | 
intermediate host of a minute worm, which, | 
boring its way into the flesh of the mussel, | 
becomes a nucleus of the pearl. | 

This pearl-making worm is a parasite of the | 
mussel. Boring its way into ‘the flesh of the 
mollusk, it sets up an irritation that causes 
the latter to envelop it for self-protection in a 
series of layers of pearl, the same material | 
that goes to make the lining of the shell. It is | 








for this reason that the color of the pearl corre- | § 


sponds with that of the lining of the shell. As | 
time goes on, the pearl, through the addition of | 
successive layers, grows larger and larger. 

_ By and by a muskrat comes along, dives 
into the water, grabs a mussel, and eats it. 
By this means he becomes infected. The 
worm proceeds to develop in the intestines of | 
the muskrat, and lays its eggs therein, and | 
these eventually find their way perhaps into 
the water. There they are hatched, and the 
little worms emerging, attack any mussel that 
they may happen to meet, bore into their flesh, 
and furnish nuclei for pearls. 








A moderate priced Country School for Girls. 


25 miles from Boston. Academic, 
College Preparatory and Special 
courses. Two years’ course for High 
School graduates. Domestic Science. 
Art and Music Studios. 


Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A. M., Prin., 
x West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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eight acres of campus and athletic fields. 


bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 
L Write for catalogue. 















| See 
Westbrook Seminary Portland, Maine 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. 
Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. 
completely remodelled this summer. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for high 
school graduates. Thorough preparation for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and 
84th year opens September 14, 1914. 

CLARENCE P. QUIMBY, President. 
















MAIN BUILDING 
In the foothills of the White M 
including a ; 


,000 gy and new dining hall. 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
Athletic fields. Preparation for college or business. 
usic, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special courses 
for High School Graduates. Home Economics, in- 
cluding Sewing, Dr ki and ic Science. 
Moderate rates. 
Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
ges of Seminary faculty, gy i and athletic 
fields. House mother. Endowment permits moderate 

















Six buildings, 
Boy’s dormitory 
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Powder 


For candy lovers. Cleanses so thoroughly 


it 


works its way to all parts of the enamel, and 
leaves the mouth clean, sweet and refreshed. 


Indorsed by dentists. 


New England Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 


25 cents. Powder form 
in large glass bottles—or in paste form in tubes. 








This Tumbler FREE 


and as many more 
as you want. 


All you have to do to get them is 

to buy good coffee at 25c.acan. All 
want of coffee is satisfaction. If you can ge 
it for a quarter why pay more? 


“Silver Quarter” 
COFFEE 
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Don’t Neglect Your Stove 


In summer, when your stove is not used 
regularly, rust attacks it, gets into the 
iron, fills up the pores, and in a month 






more than six months of 


Keep it polished with 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


Prevent rust and have a 
beautiful stove. 
Screw-top Cans, 15 cents. 
Your grocer— 

The IMPROVED stove polish. 
Satin Gloss Polish Co., Portland, Me. 


use. 











Thousands 
of people who 
thought they 
did not! like 
peanut butter 
have changed 
their minds 
after tasting 


FORSTER’S. 






Sold by the pound at good 
food shops, from pail like 
this with glass cover. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., Natick, Mass. 











Safety First 


Don’t take chances 
with toilet paper 
that may be made 
from cheap, germ- @ 
laden materials. 


“Handifold” 


Toilet Paper 
is a fine, soft, sanitary 
tissue, guaranteed to be 
made from absolutely 
fresh, new, clean paper 
stock. 


Handifold Toilet Paper Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 














Ask your dealer. 
If he hasn’t it, send for 


3 Packages 
25c. 


Parcel Post. 
Nickeled hanger free. 


Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. 
ents, 
.88 Broad Street, Boston. 
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“ WISH that I could go with 
you, but this wound in my 
leg will keep me here in the 

lodge for a long time,’’ said 

Fox Eyes. ‘‘But as it is to be 

a war party of the Braves, I 

have something to say about 

it. I propose that Pitamakan 
take my place as your leader. ’’ 

‘“‘T have never led a war party,’’ 
Pitamakan objected. 

‘*But you can !’’ crieda Brave. ‘‘ You 
are the one to lead us,’’ said another. 
‘*We know what you can do.”’ 

‘*As you say, so shall it be,’’ an- 
swered Pitamakan, modestly. ‘‘I will 
do the best I can.’’ 

Fox Eyes at once had our camp crier 
go through both camps to announce that 
a war party against the Crows had been 
formed, and that all who wished to join 
it should gather, ready to start, at his 
lodge the following evening. When that 
time came, we found more than two 
hundred well- mounted riders at the 
starting place; except the husbands and 
the fathers of the women whom the 
Crows had captured, they were all 
young men. 

‘*Fox Eyes meant well,’’ said Pita- 
makan to me, ‘‘but he has madea 
mistake. I am too young and inexperi- 
enced to lead this great body of men, 
some of whom are old enough to be my 
father. I shall go now and tell him to 
name some one else in my place. ’’ 

‘*You will do no such thing,’’ I said. 
‘*Show me a man here who has traveled 
as far, and fought as many different 
peoples as you have. You have won a 
great name for yourself. And anyhow, 
it is too late for you to back out. That 
would be thought a bad omen, and the 
party would disband right here. ’’ 

‘* Ai, that last is true enough ; I didn’t 
think of that. That would break up 
the party, and I should be called a 
coward. Hai-yu, Above People! HAai- 
yu, my secret helper! Have pity on 
me! Give me success on this trail of 
war.’? 

So saying, he rode to the head of the 
party, and gave the signal to start. 

After traveling steadily all night, we 
arrived at the Musselshell River, and 
camped in a grove of cottonwoods. 
Pitamakan at once called off the names 
of those whom he wished to have stand 
watch during the day. Then, after a 
hasty meal of dry food, we all lay down 
for a much-needed rest. As Pitamakan 
was not the owner of a sacred pipe, or, in 
other words, was not a medicine man, 
a Blood warrior, named Ancient Weasel, 
undertook to learn through his dreams what 
the future held in store for us. 

On this day Ancient Weasel awoke about 
three o’clock, and coming from his retreat at 
one side of the crowd of sleepers, informed 
Pitamakan that his dream could not have been 
better: his spirit, or, more properly, his 
shadow had gone forth on a hunt for meat, 
and after a successful day, was returning to 
camp, when a ‘large war party came riding 
from the plains, singing the victory song and 
waving many fresh scalps. They had been 
too far away for him to see their faces plainly, 
but he believed that they were no other than 
the men of our own tribe. 

When the warriors heard Ancient Weasel 
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Chapter Nine 


THEN HE SANG VERY SLOWLY, AND VERY LOW, THE BEAVER SONG 


be safely recounted. 


tory of my sacred pipe. 

‘*Tt was in the long ago, soon after Old Man 
had made the first Blackfeet, and they were 
still like little children, not knowing which 


them. 


| and after wandering round a long time, at last 
killed an elk. 





the sky will be stricken with blindness; only | bank. 
after nightfall can their marvelous adventures | is singing this fine, strange song,’ he said to 


At dusk we resumed the trail; then Ancient | 


Weasel rode up beside me. ‘‘Now, younger crawling on and on, the singing grew louder 
brother,’’ he said, ‘‘you shall know the his- | and louder; and after a while he came to the 


way to turn for help when trouble came upon | 


| ‘*One day two brothers went out to hunt, | 


‘Although I die for it, I must see who 


| himself, and crawled into the hole. 
‘*It was very dark in there, but as he kepi 


| end of the hole and to the edge of a big, round 
space, like a lodge, into which the sun was 
shining through an opening in the earth above. 
As soon as his eyes became accustomed to the 
bright light, he saw a great gathering of 
| beavers sitting round on fine couches; it was 
they that were singing. He saw, too, that on 


| the walls of the lodge hung many beautiful 


‘It is fine meat,’ said one of | garments, fine weapons and shields, and won- 
the brothers; ‘our women and children will | derful embroideries of colored porcupine quills 
| Pp I 1 


tell his dream, they at once became eager to| be happy when they see us coming in with all | on white buckskin. 


press on; they were smiling with cheerful 
confidence. Even Pitamakan joked with some 
of those sitting near him. Later, however, 
when we strolled together to the river for 
water, he was serious enough. 

‘Yes, Ancient Weasel’s dream was good, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘but it is I who have to make it come 
true. All last night, and again all this day, 
‘s I lay half asleep and half awake, I tried to 
hink out some way of doing what we have 
‘et out to do, and I could find none.’’ 

‘‘But you will find a way!’’ I eried. ‘‘And 
vesides, you have plenty of time in which to 
nake your plans. ’’ 

“Time! Why, two more night rides will 
take us to the Yellowstone! We may find the 
Crows encamped right there. ’’ 

On returning from the river, I sat down 
veside Ancient Weasel and asked him to give 
ine the history of his medicine pipe. 
_“‘Hush!’? he answered, and made the sign 
lor silence. ‘*You know well enough that it 
is not a time to talk about the gods.’’ 

That was true. 
sotten the Indian belief that those who speak 
aout the Ancient Ones while the sun is in 


I had for the moment for- | 


| we can carry of it.’ 


‘**We will take light loads now, and come | 


| back for big loads of it after we have satisfied 
| our hunger,’ said the other. 

| ‘*But they had scarcely started for their 
| lodges when they saw a party of strange men 
' running toward them from the timber near by. 
| Dropping their meat, the brothers fled; one of 
| them had been sick and was still weak, and 
| the strange men soon overtook and killed him. 
| The other easily outran his pursuers, and 
_reached camp safe. There he told what had 
| happened, and all the men of the camp went 
| back with him to give battle to the strangers, 


| was full of youthful vigor. 


| but all they found was the dead body of the | 


| weak brother. The enemy had disappeared. 
‘*From that day the elder brother mourned. 


| He wanted to avenge the death of his brother, | 


}and knew not how to go about it. Day after 
| day he wandered this way and that from camp, 


he almost went crazy. 
| wandered along the shore of a river, he heard 
strange, far-off, sweet singing. After looking 
all round, he at last found that the sound came 
|from a hole in the lower edge of the river 





‘*Opposite him sat a very large, old beaver— 
so old, indeed, that his fur had turned white; 
but his eyes were bright, and his every motion 
He led the sing- 
ing, and beat a fine-toned drum in time to it. 
Presently, the song ended, and then the old 
beaver said to him, ‘ Welcome, fire-making 
animal. You are here in the home of the 
beavers. I am the beaver chief, and just as 
you came I was teaching some of my children 
our medicine songs. Come. Sit beside me 
and tell me your troubles; it may be that I 
can help you.’ 

‘**My troubles are many,’ the man said. 
‘Enemies killed my brother, and I cannot find 
them. My people get sick and die because we 
know not what to do to make them well.’ 

‘* ‘How about the nights when you sleep—do 
you have visions? Does your shadow leave 


| your body and go forth seeking knowledge ?’ 
thinking and thinking abonpt his troubles until | 


Then, one day, as he | 


***No, I know nothing about such things,’ 
the man answered. 

‘* ‘Well, I will help you to know,’ said the 
beaver. ‘The Old Man, the Sun, and other 
Above People give the power to dream, to see 
visions, but you have to sacrifice to them and 


ia 
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pray to them, in order to get 
that power. Now I am going 
to give you this sacred pipe. 
When you want the help of the 
gods, take it out and smoke to 
them, and pray, and they will 
help you.’ 

‘*The old beaver then taught 
the man how to unwrap the 
pipe, what songs to sing, and how to 
hold the pipe when praying. Four 
days the man stayed there in the beaver 
lodge, learning these things; then he 
took the pipe and went home. From 
that time all went well with him. He 
had dreams,—good dreams that showed 
that success would be his,—bad dreams 
that warned him to give up what he pur- 
posed doing. And first of all, he found 
the enemy and avenged the death of his 
brother. ’’ 

‘*Is it a very old pipe?’’ I asked. 

‘*One of the most ancient in the whole 


Blackfoot nation, and very valuable. I 
myself gave fifty horses for it.’’ 
‘*Well, tell me one thing. Do things 


always turn out as your dreams say 
they will?’’ 

‘*Not always,’’ he admitted, reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘but when they don’t it is be- 
cause I have offended the gods. Try 
as we will, none of us can help now and 
then doing something that displeases 
them. ’’ 

When morning broke, we found our- 
selves on top of a high, partly wooded 
divide between the Musselshell and the 
Yellowstone rivers. We went into a 
large grove of pines, where there was a 
good spring of water and plenty of feed 
for the horses. After unsaddling, Pita- 
makan called us all together. 

‘“*T am going to send a couple of 
scouts forward to find the Crow lodges, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘They will be gone several 
days, and while awaiting their return 
we will build some war houses in which 
to shield the tires, and make ourselves 
as comfortable as possible. Later in 
the day, if our watchers see no signs of 
the enemy anywhere, some of you will 
hunt in the pine groves, and kill a few 
elk. Now, who wants to go ahead and 
find the Crows for us?’’ 

By the answering shout to the ques- 
tion it seemed that every member of the 
party was anxious for this honor. 

‘*T am the one to go!’’ Prairie 
Chicken Child then cried. ‘‘I grew up 
in that country. I know the Crow trails, 
and where they camp and hunt at differ- 
ent seasons. ’’ 

‘*You are right,’’ Pitamakan agreed. 
** You shall start as soon as night falls, 
and shall choose whomever you want to 
accompany you.’’ 

Watchers were sent out to the tops of the dif- 
ferent buttes that surrounded the grove. Then 
we all slept for a time. After that, with dead 
poles, sticks, and pine boughs, we put up the 
‘twar houses.’’ Pitamakan, Ancient Weasel 
and I had a small one to ourselves; the other 
lodges were larger. At three o’clock, since 
the watchers reported the whole country quiet, 
several of the party set out to hunt; they 
killed seventeen elk before sundown. Fires 
were then started in the war houses, and we 
all broiled and ate our fill of the fat meat. 
Prairie Chicken Child soon afterward set out 
on his hunt for the Crow camp, accompanied by 
a young man of his tribe named Mi-sin-ski— 
Striped Face, the Badger. The two were close 
friends, and had often been on raids together. 

And now began for us a time of more or less 
impatient waiting. We slept, ate largely 
of fat elk meat, stood watch by turns, and 
restlessly loafed in the timber. I, myself, did 
more than my share of watching, for I never 
tired of sitting on a high point and looking off 
at the limitless brown plains, the distant blue 
mountain ranges, and the nearer flat-topped, 
pine-clad buttes. That grand wilderness was 
apparently so peaceful ! 

Three days passed, and we began to look 
for the return of our scouts. The fourth day 
went by, the fifth, and then the sixth, and 
still there was no sign of them. We began to 
worry ; the seventh day came, and the watchers 
reported that the game herds were quiet, and 
that no riders were anywhere in sight. 

‘*It is time for me to make medicine,’’ said 
Ancient Weasel. 

In the evening, in our little war house, he 
got out his sacred roll, in which was wrapped 
his medicine pipe, and laid it on the ground 
at his left. Then drawing a live coal a little 
way out from the fire, he laid upon it a pinch 
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of sweet grass that he took from a small, red 
buckskin sack. A thin, blue column of smoke 
at once rose from the smouldering grass; he 
rubbed his hands in it, and thus purified him- 
self before opening the medicine. 

The sacred roll was about three feet long 
and eight or ten inches in diameter. The outer 
covering of it was red buckskin, tied at the 
ends and in the middle with red buckskin 
strings. He opened this covering, and revealed 
another covering, or wrapper, of snow-white 
buckskin; then he sang very slowly, and very 
low, the beaver song. 

When he had finished the song, he opened 
out the wrapping, and exposed still another 
covering of buckskin, over which he sang the 
_ buffalo song—the song of food and shelter; 
then he exposed another wrapper, and sang 
the antelope song; and lastly, he spread out a 
fourth wrapper, over which he sang the wolf 
song, the song of the hunter. Then he took 
off the last wrapper, and revealed a highly 
polished wooden pipestem, beautifully deco- 
rated with feathers of different colors, bands 
of dyed porcupine quillwork, tufts of fur, and 
strands of a scalp lock. Again purifying his 
hands with sweet-grass smoke, Ancient 
Weasel reached toward the pipestem three 
times, and three times drew back his hands; 
the fourth time he laid his hands gently on 
the stem, and slowly raised it until the 
mouthpiece pointed to the sky. 

After making a short prayer, he lowered 
the stem, fitted to it a large black stone pipe 
bow! already filled with tobacco and herbs, 
lighted the fragrant mixture, and then, 
blowing great puffs of smoke skyward, and 
to the ground, prayed again for a dream. 
After Pitamakan and I had smoked, he 
said, ‘‘We have smoked, and prayed, and 
I am certain that the gods have heard us. 
Now for sleep and dreams. ’’ 

Early the next morning, in the gray light 
of dawn, Ancient Weasel woke us by crying 
out, ‘‘Arise, my young brothers! Arise! All 
is wrong with us! I have had a vision!’’ 

He did not wait for us to answer, but ran 
to each little war house, and told the occu- 
pants te come and hear his dream. 

All the warriors, except the five or six men 
on watch, were soon gathered in front of our 
war house. We sat in a half circle, close 
wrapped in our blankets and robes, for the 
morning was frosty. Noone spoke. On every 
face was an anxious expression. Ancient 
Weasel, pacing up and down before us, was 
rubbing his hands together, muttering to him- 
self, and frequently shaking his head. 

**Well?’’ some one exclaimed, impatiently. 
‘**Come. Let us hear. Why keep us in 
doubt?’’ 

Ancient Weasel stopped short then, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Listen, my brothers all! Last 
night I made medicine. I asked for a dream, 
and the gods listened to my prayers. While 
my body lay quiet, I, my shadow, went out 
on diseovery. I traveled far across a great 
plain, and came to a wide, deep river. ‘I 
must cross it,’ I said to myself, ‘for without 
doubt the Crows are camped somewhere be- 
yond, and I must find them.’ 

**So I looked round for something to make 
a raft with, upon which to keep my weapons 
and clothing dry, and soon found a large pile 
of driftwood. As I was pulling out a good 
stick from it, I heard some one call my name. 
I jumped, and looked all round, but no one was 
in sight. ] 
again to drag the wood to the water, when 
again some one spoke my name. There was 
no doubt about it this time, and, looking in 
the direction from which the sound had come, 
I saw a big white beaver! With his little 
forepaws he beckoned me to come near. 

‘*T dropped the stick and started toward 
him, but none too fast, brothers, you may be 
sure. I knew him for what he was: the 
Ancient Beaver himself—a god. So I stopped 
at a respectful distance from him, and not 
knowing what to say, stood silent. 

‘**Do not fear me,’ said Ancient Beaver 
then. ‘I am your medicine. It was I who, 
in the long ago, gave one of your ancestors 
my sacred pipe—the one you now have—and 
taught him my medicine songs.’ 

** ©Ves,’ said I, ‘yes.’ 

** *You asked for help; for a vision. Well, 
I am your vision. I have only one thing to 
tell you, and that is, turn back. Take your 
back trail at once, you, and your brothers, and 
return to your lodges, for the trail ahead has 
a quick ending, and the end is death to you 
all. ,9? 

At that, everyone in the party gave an 
involuntary start, and an exclamation of sur- 
prise or disappointment; then eame sharp 
demands for the rest of the vision. 

‘*T asked him what was that danger,’’ 
Ancient Weasel continued. 

‘**That you may not know,’ he replied. 
‘There are some things that we gods must for 
certain reasons keep to ourselves.’ Then, 
without another word, he turned and dived into 
the river, hitting the water a loud spat with 
his big, broad tail, and I saw him no more. 
It was then that I awoke, and called you all 
to hear what he said. For myself, I take his 
warning, and I advise you all to do the 
same. ’’ 


‘**Ai! We can’t start back too soon!’’ some 





‘I was mistaken,’ I said, and started 





one exclaimed, and the party scattered to the 
war houses to get their weapons; some went 
into the timber for their horses. 

‘Let us go and cook some ribs,’’ Pita- 
makan said to me, and by that I knew that 
he did not intend to heed Ancient Weasel’s 
vision. 

‘*What!’? Ancient Weasel exclaimed, as he 
came into the war house a little later. ‘‘Roast- 
ing meat? You had better hurry; almost 
everyone is ready to start back.’’ 

‘*They are all returning?’’ Pitamakan asked. 

‘*Yes, the whole party.’’ 

‘What about the watchers out on the hills— 
have they been called in?’’ 


‘*Why, no, not that I know of. I guess no 
one thought of them. ’’ 
‘‘Then I will go call them at once,’’ said 


Pitamakan, and went out. 


He soon returned, and we silently began to dinner at her house; 


eat. We had taken only a few bites of the 
crisp meat, however, when the party began 
calling, ‘‘Pitamakan! Pitamakan! Come, 
hurry! We wait for you.’”’ 





‘*What say you—shall we start for there to- 
night, or are you too tired?’’ 

‘*We can stand it—and our horses, too. We 
came only a little way this evening.’’ 

‘*Let us go, then, as soon as you eat your 
fill of this good elk meat.’’ 

A half hour later we mounted our horses and 


started out on the long journey across the 
plain. Even when we had been two hundred 
strong, I had not been able to see how we 
were to rescue a lot of women from a camp 
of more than a thousand fighting men: Much 
less did I see how only four of us were to 
do it; but I said nothing of my doubts. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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RS. Barstow had EY CPO) came to him to go 
invited some of ~ 5 5 me and have a chat with 
her friends to = Norah. 








after dinner, they were to go berrying on 
Woodcock Hill. Her menfolks were away, 


| building a fence in a distant pasture; only 
| Ellis, her fourteen-year-old son, was at home, 


He went outside then, with a set of ribs in | and he, for the most part, kept out of sight. 


one hand, and a knife in the other, and stood 





“] MUST TELL MY JOHNNY ABOUT ELLIS.” 


before them, deliberately cutting off a mouth- 
ful of the meat. ‘‘You need not wait for 
me,’’ he said. ‘‘I am going on—not back.’’ 

His words astounded them. ‘‘Surely, you 
do not mean that!’’ some one cried. 

‘“*But my vision! It’s certain warning!’’ 
Ancient Weasel exclaimed. ‘‘You go to your 
death if you do not heed it!’’ 

‘*Perhaps so, but I think not,’’ Pitamakan 
answered. ‘‘I also had a dream last night. 
I met no one except a certain little water 
animal, my secret helper, and he encouraged 
me to go on.’’ 

“Oh, do turn back with us!’’ one of his 
own Small Robe band entreated—a man 
whose daughter the Crows had captured. 
**You know how anxious we are to rescue 
our lost ones, but now is surely not the time 
to try it. Turn back with us. Let us make 
a fresh start, and then, when the gods are 
more propitious, you shall lead us to suc- 
cess. ’” 

One after another they begged him to change 
his mind and to go home with them, but he 
remained firm in his decision; finally they left 
us—many of them with shame in their faces. 
During all the talk no one had appealed to 
me; it was a foregone conclusion that I would 
stay with my friend and partner. 

We passed the day on top of one of the flat- 
topped buttes, and kept a sharp lookout upon 
the surrounding country. For a long time in 
the morning we could see the game fleeing 
from the home-going party ; but the buffalo and 
antelope to the south were quiet. At dusk we 
returned to the grove, watered our horses, and 
gathered some pieces of dry wood for the eve- 
ning fire. We had talked little during the 
day, except to deplore the turning back of the 
party, and to wonder as to the whereabouts of 
the two scouts, who had now been gone for 
eight days. While we were roasting some 
meat for our evening meal, 
Pitamakan again spoke of 
them. 

‘**T can’t believe that Prairie 
Chicken Child and Striped 
Face have been killed by the 
enemy,’’ he said. ‘‘Something 
tells me that they will return 
to us.’’ 

At that moment we heard 
steps outside, and both jumped 
for our guns. ‘*‘ You are 
right,’’ some one called then. 
‘““We are here. Don’t shoot 
your friends. ’’ 

‘*Enter! Enter!’’? we cried 
gladly, for we recognized the 
voice, and as I thrust aside 
the pishamore door curtain, 
the bright light shone out on the 
smiling faces of the two scouts. 


fof his own name was borne to 








“WHAT IS THE MATTER, 
LITTLE GIRL?” 


‘*Now, Mrs. Barstow,’’ said one of the 
ladies, after dinner, ‘‘we must all take 
hold and help you wash the dishes. ’’ 

‘**No, indeed,’’ Mrs. Barstow replied. 
‘*Ellis will do the dishes as soon as he has 
eaten his dinner. We will start right 
away.’’ 

‘*Oh, does Ellis wash dishes?’’ piped 
Mrs. Tryon, a rather effusive little matron. 
‘*How nice! I’ve often wondered how 
you managed your work so well with- 
out a hired girl, and your family all 
boys. ’’ 

‘*Well,’? said Mrs. Barstow, ‘‘I could 
have a hired girl if I wanted one. But 
I don’t. Ellis is as good as any girl I 
should be likely to get. Washing dishes 
isn’t all that he can do. He can sweep, 
and make beds, and wash and iron, and 
even do some plain cooking. When Ellis was 
born,’’ she went on, confidentially, ‘‘I was 
terribly disappointed that it wasn’t a girl. 
I should have called her Ellen, after my 
mother. But I said to Mr. Barstow, ‘Now 
you have three=boys to work with you on 
the farm, and I am: going to bring up this 
one to be of some help to me.’ And I’ve 
done it.’’ 

Ellis Barstow was never intentionally an 
eavesdropper, but as he was 
coming from the barn, the sound 


him through the open window, 
and he stopped almost involun- 
tarily within earshot of the con- 
versation. 

‘*But aren’t you afraid it will 
make him a little effeminate?’’ 
suggested Mrs. Tryon. 

‘‘Oh, not a bit. He helps his 
father, too, and I guess he likes 
farm work better than he does 
housework. ’’ 

‘**T guess I do!’’ muttered 
Ellis, under his breath. 

**T must tell my Johnny about 
Ellis,’? declared Mrs. Tryon, 
‘“*though I’m afraid I could 
never interest him in housework. 
Johnny is all boy, you see.’’ 

Ellis had heard more than 
enough, and he started back to 
the barn, with burning face 
and clenched hands. ‘‘If Jack Tryon ever 
does say a word to me —’’ he muttered, 
fiercely. 

Soon his mother called him to the house. 
**Come, Ellis, now you can eat your dinner. 
Wash the dishes nicely, won’t you, and have 
supper all ready for father and the boys. I 
shall be back before dark. ’’ 

**Ladies,’’ she called, beck- 
oning to her guests in the sit- 
ting room, ‘‘this is my little 
maid of all work !’’ 

Ellis, who did not at all look 
the part, for he was tall and 
strongly built for his age, 
blushed furiously, but politely 
bobbed his head. 

After his mother and her 
guests had gone, he sat down 
at the table, but he had little 
appetite, for his soul was ris- 
ing in revolt. He wanted to 
be just a boy, and to work in 
the pasture with his father and 
brothers ; he was tired of work- 
ing in his mother’s kitchen—a 
poor substitute for that little 
Eljen that should have come in 
his place. He looked out of the 


‘*What has happened here?’’ Prairie Chicken | window toward the farm of the nearest neigh- 
Child asked, as he and Striped Face came in bor, Mr. Glynn. There were five girls in the 


and sat down. 

I told him all about Ancient Weasel’s dream, 
and the result, and Pitamakan added, ‘‘I sup- 
pose you, too, will also take the back trail ?’’ 


| Glynn family, and no boys, which was hard 


for Mr. Glynn; however, Norah, the young- 
est daughter, did help him a good deal with 


|the farm work. Mr. Glynn had said jok- 


He went out, and 
for a while talked with Norah on various sub- 
jects. Then he approached the thing that 
lay upon his heart. ‘‘Norah,’’ he faltered, 
‘‘don’t you wish sometimes that you lived 
in a family where they needed you inside, 
so that you wouldn’t be doing work like 
this?’’ 

She tossed her tousled head. ‘‘No, Idon’t!’’ 
she answered, sharply. ‘‘I hate fussing in 
the house. Outdoor work for me, every 
time. Anyone may call me a tomboy that 
wants to,’’ she added, almost spitefully, ‘‘but 
I’d rather be a tomboy girl than a sissy 
boy 1"? 

‘*T didn’t call you any names,’’ said Ellis, 
and turned away with an air of unconcern. 

But in reality, Norah’s words had been an- 
other cruel stab to his pride. He stood irreso- 
lutely for a minute after he left the field, and 
then walked rapidly away, but not in the 
direction of his own house. 

The mad desire to run away from home had 
suddenly come to poor Ellis. Whither he was 
bound he did not know; but it was somewhere 
out into the wide world, where he could find a 
man’s work to do, and where the womenfolks 
washed the dishes. 

He had gone a mile or more, when he saw a 
little girl running into the road from a footpath 
a short distance beyond him. When she saw 
him, she stopped, as if uncertain what to do. 
She was bareheaded and poorly clad, and her 
little frame shook with sobs. Ellis noticed her 








ELLIS BLUSHED 

FURIOUSLY, BUT 

POLITELY BOBBED 
HIS HEAD. 


tangled yellow curls, her pleading eyes, and 
her delicate, tear-stained face. 

‘* What is the matter, little. 
girl?’’ he asked, as he came up 
to her. 

At the sound of his friendly 
voice, her look of fear slowly 
vanished. ‘‘I’m running away,”’ 
she answered. 

‘** Running away ?’’ echoed 
Ellis. ‘‘Where from? Where do 
you live?’’ 

‘I’ve been living in the big 
house with Mrs. Grout. She 
slaps me and shakes me, and 
says I’m bad, and I’m not. So 
I have run away.’’ 

Ellis knew that Mrs. Grout 
was the wife of the keeper of the 
poor farm, and he had heard 
that she was cross. He had also 
heard about a poor widow who 
had worked in the mill at the 
Falls until she had been taken 
ill, and who then had been carried 
to the poor farm with her little daughter; he 
remembered that the poor woman had died. 

‘*But where are you going?’’ he asked. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she replied, with a bewil- 
dered look, as if she had not thought of that 
before. Ellis reflected that it was that way 
with him, too. 

‘* What’s your name? ’”’ 
moment. 

**Nellie Mason. I’m nine years old.’’ 

‘*Nellie!’’ he repeated; then his face lighted 
up. ‘*Why, that’s just a nickname for Ellen! 
Ellen is your real name, isn’t it?’’ 

**Yes, I guess so,’’? she answered, a little 
doubtfully. 

‘**Of course it is,’’ he insisted. ‘‘Now listen, 
Ellen. Do you want to go to a nice lady’s 
house, and perhaps stay with her, and be her 
little girl?’’ 

**Yes, I guess so,’’ she answered again- 
this time with more confidence in her tone. 

**Come on, then,’’ he said, and taking her 
hand, turned his face in the direction from 
which he had come. 

When Mrs. Barstow reached home that night, 
she found everything in order, with the tab): 
set for supper, and the kettle singing on th« 
stove. But instead of her youngest son, wait 
ing to greet her, she saw, sitting demurely iv 
the big rocking-chair, a strange little girl wit! 
wonderful violet eyes, and hair like tangled 
threads of gold. 

‘‘Why, child, who are you?’’ she gasped. 
| ‘“*T am your little girl. I’ve come to sta: 


| with you always, if you like me,’’ answere:! 


he said, after a 





‘*No—not until we can go as victors,’’ he|ingly that he and Mr. Barstow ought to | the child. ‘*My name is Ellen,’’ she added, 


replied, with decision. ‘‘After a long search 


found the Mountain Crows. 


| swap. 
along the Yellowstone and beyond it, we have 


There was Norah now, out in the field near 


9? 


& if that explained everything. 
de- 


**But how did you get here, deary 


They are camped | the road, digging some early potatoes. That |manded Mrs. Barstow, in growing astonish 


on the headwaters of the Musselshell River, | did not seem just the sort of work for a girl, | ment. 


only two short night rides from here. ’’ 


| and he wondered whether she felt toward it as | ‘*The big boy that used to live here came 
‘*That is good news!’’ Pitamakan exclaimed. | he did about washing dishes. The impulse | with me,’ she replied. 


‘*He stayed a while, 
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and we did the dinner dishes, and got supper == 


ready. Then he went away, and he isn’t 
coming back. He wanted me to be a good girl 
always, and help you all I can.”’ 

After a long cross-examination, Mrs. Bar- 
stow was finally able to get at certain facts 
that, when put together, gave her a pretty 
clear notion of the matter; she waited impa- 
tiently for the return of her husband. He 
came at last, with his three stalwart sons, and 
Bose, the old hound. 

Mr. Barstow was interested, but not unduly 

excited. 

‘‘Now, mother,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t you cry or 
worry a mite. It’s nothing uncommon. Why, 
I ran away myself once when I was a boy. 
It took father two days to find me,’’ he con- 
tinued, with some pride, ‘‘but I’ll do better 
than that. Just give me a bite, and you boys 
run out and hitch up the gray mare, and I’ll 
be moving. No, I don’t want either of you 
to go. You stay and do the chores, and keep 
mother company. Come here, sis,’’ he said, 
stretching out his hands almost bashfully 
toward the child. ‘‘Can’t you give me one little 
kiss, just for good luck ?’’ 

Then he drove away, accompanied by the 
hound, Bose, whose actions seemed to show 
that he realized the importance of the expedi- 
tion. 

When Ellis had finally left home that after- 
noon, he had taken with him some doughnuts 
and the two dollars in silver that he owned. 
His plans for the future were still vague, but 
he had thought of an old wreck of a farm- 
house that stood a quarter of a mile from the 
highway, and that had long since been aban- 
doned, upon which he had once come when 
out hunting. He decided to spend the night 
there, and to continue his journey im the morn- 
ing. He had no trouble in finding the way, 
but before he reached the house, he came 
upon an unexpected obstacle. Halfway from 
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N the Cotton Belt of the Southern States | 


| the great staple is paramount. No other | 

interest can compete with it. Every inci- 
dent of the outside world is considered pri- 
marily with a view to its effect on the cotton | 
market. Every change in the temperature is | 
important only as it may help or hinder the | 
cotton crop. 

‘*Fine growing weather’’ is the greatest 
homage that can be rendered the sun. The 
phrase, ‘‘ Beautiful cotton-picking weather,’’ 
constantly graces the exchange of greetings in 
the golden autumn days. Men drenched to| 
the bone by a rainstorm will merely comment, 
disconsolately, with no thought for their per- | 
sonal discomfort, ‘‘ This storm is actually beat- | 
ing the cotton out of the bolls. ’’ 

An exacting potentate is ‘‘ King Cotton’’—a 
difficult crop to raise, for it depends greatly on | 
experience and, to a high degree, on expert | 
labor. It is a delicate plant, and is unable to. 
withstand the touch of the late frost. That | 
fact presents one of the chief anxieties with | 
which the planter contends, for the cotton must | 
be putting forth betimes in the spring, if it is | 
to have full opportunity to mature. 

The seeds go early into the ground, which | 
is carefully prepared for their reception; they | 
are planted some two feet apart, in regular | 
rows. Often a large acreage of fine promise is | 
cut off by a sudden frost, and must be entirely | 
replanted. Some replanting must be done | 
every season, however, for the seeds do not | 

all germinate and send 





WEIGHING THE RESULT OF THE DAY'S WORK. 


the main road to the old farm, a brook of 
considerable size, spanned by a rotten bridge, 
barred his way. 

As Ellis stepped upon one of the loose planks 
of the bridge, the board tilted, and then, spring- 
ing back into place, caught his foot and held 
it tight. Ellis struggled in vain to free his foot. 

There he stood, for what seemed to him 
hours, while the darkness gathered round him ; 
and there, at last, the old dog Bose and Mr. 
Barstow found him, a homesick and tearful 
fugitive. 

‘*You’re not hurt any to speak of, are you, 
sonny?’’ said his father, as he released him 
from his uncomfortable position. ‘‘Well, then, 
I guess we might as well jog along back, or 
mother won’t know what’s become of us.”’ 

The conversation with which Mr. Barstow 
beguiled the return journey had no bearing 
whatever on the peculiar circumstances of the 
occasion, and the warm welcome that Ellis 
received at home was equally free from embar- 
rassing question or comment. 

But after Ellis was in bed and all the lights 
were out, and his mother, following her habit, 
had stepped into his room to see that all was 
well, there was some unburdening of souls. 

‘*T suppose, ’’ he said, ‘‘that you won’t want 
to keep little Ellen, now that I have come 
back; but I hate to think of her living with 

hose Grouts. I wish it were so that she could 
stay here. ”” 

‘‘Well, maybe she can,” said his mother. 
“Mr. Grout was here while you were gone, 

ut I sent him away without her, and father 

going to see the selectmen to-morrow. I 

‘hink we’ve room for one more. She is a dear 

ttle thing, and it almost seems as if she be- 
‘onged here. 

“And, Ellis,’’ she continued, in a voice that 

embled a little, ‘‘I shan’t expect you to help 

\ the house any more. I didn’t realize it, but 

ou are getting to be almost a man—too big 

such work. Seems as if you had grown up 

il of a sudden. With Ellen to help, I can 
‘nanage finely, and you can bea real boy now.’”’ 

It was surprising how well a mother under- 
stood, when once you gave her a hint, Ellis 

vflected. He could see her gentle face bending 

ver him now in the semidarkness, and he 
reached upward with both hands, and drew it 
cown to him, 





‘lent man, whereas it merely expresses the 





up plants, and therefore | 
‘*skips’’ must be supplied, | 
in order to imsure the’) 
requisite ‘‘good stand. ’’ | 

Owing to the financial 
value of the cotton crop 
of the South,—more than 
$800,000,000 in a recent 
year,—cotton culture has 
been the subject of many 
experiments. One that 
seeks to obviate the dan- 
gers that go with early 
planting undertakes to 
sow the seed under glass, 
and, when all chance of 
frost is past, to transfer 
the growing plant to the 
open ground. The early 
start would greatly pro- 
long the life and produc- 
tiveness of the cotton; 
but it seems impractica- 
ble, for the work would 
necessarily be on so vast a scale that it could 
not be generally adopted. There are more 
than thirty-five millions of acres cultivated in 
cotton in the Southern States. 

Besides untoward climatic conditions, the 
cotton plant is menaced by some of the most 
virulent insect pests—among others the cut- 
worm, the army worm, and the boll weevil. 
Even a propitious season threatens the well- 
being of the crop; the sun, which shines so 
impartially on the just and the unjust, never 
discriminates between the valuable cotton and 
the worthless grass, and sometimes the 
humbler herb, in asserting its right to a 





|had been 


| the forest limited this 
| effective mode of clear- 


| force of laborers. 
| that I ever heard of were freighted up from 


| windows and brick for the chimneys. 






Mississippi now show any traces of the early | 


stages of bringing new land into cultivation. 
But older people can remember the look of the 
fields many years ago, when they were dotted | 
with great stumps, and when tall trees stood 
dead and gaunt above the growing crop. 
As much of the timber 
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few agricultural occupations that are not 
laborious. Perhaps one reason for that is that 
cotton picking comes at a season of the year 
when merely to be outdoors is a pleasure. 
The heat of the midday sun is moderated, for 
autumn is in the land. The work among the 
snowy drifts is clean; the ground is dry and 
hard, for cotton is never picked when the land 
is damp either with rain or dew; in Mississippi 
the plant grows to the height of five or six 
feet, and the workers do not have to stoop in 
| picking the crop. 

| The crop is gathered to-day exactly as it 
was a century and more ago, for none of the 
mechanical contrivances for picking cotton 
| have been successful. The laborer wears 
slung about his neck a 
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felled as 
possible, but its great 
size and the density of 


ing the ground. Then 
the planters adopted 
the expedient of ‘‘gir- 
dling’’ the trees—that 
is, hacking a belt 
through the bark and 
well into the wood 
about five feet from the 
| ground. 

Thus the tree died 
of its wounds, and as 
its leafage failed, its 
lattenuated shadow 
wrought no damage to 
the growing cotton in 
the field. The bark 
soon dropped away 
from the trunk, and, 
ghostly white, these 
relics of the vanished 
forests stood in thinning ranks for years, until 
at last wind or decay brought them down. 

The planters of that day, in their devotion 
| to King Cotton, had no time to fritter away on 
| the lumber now esteemed so valuable, or even 
to utilize it in building the log cabins for their 
The first portable houses 


New Orleans by boat, ready-made, with glazed 
They 
were to form the ‘‘quarter’’ of a large planta- 
tion, really a considerable village, and rose 
in the midst of the wilderness in a single day. 

None of the changes since the olden times is 
more significant than the various uses that 
have been found for cotton seed—cottonseed 
oil, cotton cake as feed for cattle, cottolene, 
and so forth. Within my recollection, cotton 
seed was a pest and a problem. A very small 
proportion of the residue from ginning sufficed 
for the new planting, and the plantation was 
burdened with vast heaps of seeds that cum- 
bered the region near the gin house, and vexed 
the soul of the planter, who was eager to 
begin ‘‘bedding up’’ for the new crop. One 
year’s yield is no sooner off the land than the 
ploughs are running for the next season. In 
fact, ploughing and picking are often carried 
on simultaneously in different parts of the 
same plantation. 

The only purpose that the pyramids of 
eotton seed served in the old days was as a 
kind of toboggan chute, much enjoyed by 
children, and equally condemned by adults as 
injurious to clothes, detrimental to manners, 
and dangerous to bones. A lofty slope of 
sleek, firm cotton seeds is better for a toboggan 
slide than a slope of snow. The air was 
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COTTON PICKERS IN THE FIELDS 


tow sack into which 
he thrusts the cotton 
as he snatches the tufts 
with both hands right 
and left from the open 
bolls. When the bag 
is filled, he empties it 
into a big cylindrical 
basket some four feet 
high and three feet 
in diameter, which is 
placed in the ‘‘turn- 
row,’’ as the alley- 
ways are called. This 
is filled, too, as the 
day wears on; late in 
the afternoon the em- 
ployer or his agent ap- 
pears in the field with 
the steelyards, ready 
to weigh the result of 
the day’s work. Each 
basket is swung to the 
hook ; the laborers are 
paid by the hundred 
pounds, according to the rate adopted in the 
region. If the crop is abundant, a good 
cotton picker can pick two or three hundred 
pounds in a day. A field is never picked 
thoroughly the first time. Much of the cotton 
escapes the first pickers, who hastily snatch 
what they can get most easily. And as new 
bolls are opening continually, the process of 
picking is repeated. At last only the ‘‘dog 
tails,’’ the last few bits that are not worth 
gathering, wave in the December air. 

The cotton plant itself is beautiful, with its 
erect, glossy, garnet-tinted stem, its serrated 
leaves all green and russet, its rough-coated 
boll, with its amber-tinted lining and the great 
soft white fluff hanging from amidst its parted 
segments. Cotton is perhaps the bulkiest prod- 
uct of the land in proportion to its weight. In 
looking into the great deposits of a cotton gin, 
you wonder how that vast unstable soft mass 
can ever be got to market. 

In the old days, cotton was baled by horse 
power, or rather, by mule power, for the mule 
has always been held in high esteem on plan- 
tations. The big baling screw, I suppose, 
was always familiar; but in connection with 
that primitive contrivance I remember most 
distinctly a long lever, on the end of which a 
small child was sometimes permitted to ride 
while the mule went round and round. The 
use of steam as the motive power for planta- 
tion machinery soon put all other mechanical 
contrivances out of use, and I suppose there 
are few people now who can remember even 
the end of the lever in the antiquated horse- 
power baler. 

At first the binding was done with cord, but 
later metal bands were introduced. The bales 
seemed much larger than those of to-day; 
they were longer, although perhaps less 








place in the world, defeats the royal cotton, 
and literally chokes it out. 

It is characteristic of the sentiment of 
the region to accord precedence to its great 
staple, and to say always, ‘‘The cotton is 
in the grass,’’ when a stranger would say, 
‘«The grass is in the cotton.’’ Indeed, it 
is occasionally remarked of some planter 
that ‘‘he is hopelessly in the grass.’’ To 
uninitiated ears, that would imply that 
the turf had closed finally over the excel- 


failure of his crop. 

Should the plant escape all its enemies, 
and come to full productiveness, it is said to | 
be ‘‘a fine stand of cotton.’? The white tufts | 
hang from the bolls so dense that the field | 
resembles an expanse of snow. The trumpet- | 
shaped blossoms continue to bloom, the bolls | 
to form and the fibre to make until a killing | 
frost comes, usually late in the year. The cot- 
ton flower is peculiar in its successive changes | 
of tint; it is white in the morning, yellow at | 
noon, and pink in the evening when it falls off. 

Few plantations along the banks of the | 








“Charles Egbert Craddock” (Mary 
Noailles Murfree) has long been known as a 
sympathetic interpreter of the life and scenes 
of the mountains of her native state, T ennessee. 
She has written more than a score of books, 
most of which are stories of “our contemporary 
ancestors,” the mountaineers of the South. 
Many of her short stories have appeared in 
The Companion, and readers will remember 
her recent articles on the Mississippi River. 




















|as a fertilizer. 
lands of the Mississippi bottoms needed no} 





WITH FOUR THOUSAND BALES ABOARD. 


deliciously mild; the autumn sun shone. The 
slides down the hills of slippery seeds were 


| delightfully smooth and breathlessly swift. 


How the surplus, as it was then esteemed, 
of cotton seed was disposed of, I cannot remem- 
ber. In less rich soils, it was sometimes used 
But the ‘‘ buckshot ’’ cotton 


enhancement of their productiveness; there | 
| the cotton seed must have been burned. 


The burning of the refuse cotton seed, which | 
contains a large per cent. of oil, must have | 


been a picturesque sight. The firing of a cane- 
brake in bringing new land into cultivation 
offered another spectacle. 


extent and its dense growth would permit. | 
When the brake was dry, it was fired in several | 
places at once. Clouds of smoke poured up, 
pennants of flame waved in the air, and all the 
time sounded volleys of sharp reports, like the 
musketry of a battle. 

It is said that cotton picking is one of the | 





Laborers with great | 
cane knives were sent into the brake, and Gs) 
sharp blades laid as much of it low as its | 


broad. The bales now seen on the river 
bank or steamboat decks are very compact. 
Before the invention of the cotton com- 
press, the bales were clumsy and unwieldy. 

The buildings where the bales are made 
are interesting. The visitor is impressed 
first with a sense of motion, and then of 
mystery. In the distance there is a slow 
procession of bulky objects, marching, con- 
tinually marching at a uniform gait, now in 
the light, now in the shadow; they look 
like prehistoric monsters. When you ques- 
tion the guide, he says, ‘‘Only cotton bales 
on the trolleys.’ Each great hook sustains 
a cotton bale in mid-air, about three feet from 
the ground; and until now you never realized 
how big the thing is, how dogged and surly of 
aspect, jogging along over to the compress, 
where it will be put into shape and made fit to 
face the world of commerce. When you reach 
the shed, you see the motive power of the 
trolleys: a mule; evidently his day is not alto- 
| gether past. He looks so gay and glad to see 
| you that you instinctively give his heels a 
wide berth, lest he celebrate your entrance 
with a caper of welcome. 

You push on into the great outbound shed 
|} and stop short, as if under a spell, gazing at 
all the cotton that ever was raised in this 
world—millions and millions and millions of 
bales. You are given, of course, the approxi- 
mate number, but you hold your notebook in 
}one hand and your pencil in the other, and 
| | prefer to trust the evidence of your own eyes. 

The bales are ranged in orderly divisions 
among the columns that uphold the great roof, 
jal of which bear numbers; and, incidentally, 
the pass ways among the buildings of the plant 
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are called streets, and each has its name— 
Mississippi Avenue, Tennessee Avenue, and 
so forth. The place is a new country, another 
world, and assuredly here, if anywhere, cotton 
is truly king. 

Of course smoking is not permitted in 
any part of the sheds; and every possible 
precaution against fire is 
taken. From any part of 
the roof a volume of water 
ean be directed upon the 
space below, and against 
the ceilings of the great 
concrete buildings, filled 
with rows upon rows of 
bales, are adjusted auto- 
matic sprinklers; the iron 
shutters of the many open- 
ings are made in the Ve- 
netian style, and permit 
the free passage of air. 
So great and constant are 
the precautions against fire 
that the engine that runs 
two of the compress ma- 
chines is at a very consid- 
erable distance from the 
outbound shed. 

At the moment of view- 
ing the compress machine 
itself you shrink back in horror. A bale is 
flung into a structure that looks like a pas- 
senger elevator; a big man quickly leans into 
the door, and rips off the bagging in which the 
bale is wrapped; then suddenly down drops a 
gigantic weight with a sound like a clap of 
thunder, and you look to see the big man 
smashed flat. But no! He has sprung aside 
just in time to save himself, and is busily 
hustling off the bagging of another bale in the 








A COTTON PRESS. 
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press. After you have seen him elude the 
descending weight half a dozen times, you 
realize that he knows what he is about, and 
you go to see what is happening on the other 
side of the press. 


| daughter’s comfort, had already given up going 
out,—had not even dressed for the street, —and 
was now only anxious to know the cause of 
| her obvious distress. 
The girl tried to crush down the tumult of 


There you stand transfixed. That mysteri- | her own feelings while she ate her luncheon ; 


ously intelligent machine not only puts the | 
bagging again on the bale, | 
but takes the iron bands as 
they are passed into the 
slots, cuts them in half, 
passes them back again | 
through other slots, and | 
then buckles them round | 
the bale. This bale, | 
which is now about half | 
its former size, it then | 
flings out on the floor. <A | 
man with a truck heaves 
it up, another with a 
stencil and brush rushes 
forth and stamps it in 
an instant, and away it 
goes to shipment, barely 
clearing the space in time 
to avoid being hit by 
another bale from the 
press. 

The railway tracks run 
on two sides of the sheds, 
the inbound side and the outbound, so that 
there is no delay in receiving and dispatching 
cotton. 

In contemplating such an example of human 
intelligence as is shown by this wonderful 
product, cotton, this intricate machinery, this 
admirable system of management, you can 
only reflect that, if man were half as good as 
he is clever, he would indeed be only a little 





in response to her mother’s questions, she said 
merely that there had been an irritating mis- 
take at the office. Then she insisted on send- 
ing her mother out, and overstayed the limit 
of her luncheon hour, in order to help her 
dress. 

On her return, she found the bookkeeper’s 
office empty. Mr. Merrick, whose luncheon 
hour was one o’clock, had gone without wait- 
ing for her to come in. The little breach of 
office regulations had been noticed. Mr. 
Saxon, who was usually out two hours or 
more at noon, came from the door of his 
private office and looked questioningly at the 
girl. 

**Do you usually leave the office vacant at 
noon, Miss Tracy ?’’ he asked. 

He was a broad, heavy man, with very 
black brows, keen black eyes, and a straight, 
firm mouth. Harriet was certain that he was 
not a man to excuse delinquencies. She had 
always wondered why he had never detected 
Mr. Merrick’s mistakes. 

She knew that if she tried to justify herself 
now, she would only make matters worse; she 
could not explain her tardiness without accus- 
ing Mr. Merrick, and she could not do that 
until she had proof against him. ‘‘I was late, 
Mr. Saxon,’’ she murmured. ‘‘It doesn’t—it 
doesn’t happen often. ’’ 

At first she was a little surprised that Mr. 
Saxon turned away without a word. Then 
she felt that he could hardly have expressed 





lower than the angels. 









when I—when I started for the bank.’’ 

‘*You went running off in such a hurry 

you don’t know whether it was there or not. 

If I hadn’t been here to take care of it, there’s 
no telling what might have become of it.’’ 

The package of paper money, taped and 
stamped ‘‘$300,’’ in big figures, lay on the 
bookkeeper’s desk. The girl’s gloved fingers 
were touching it tremblingly, as if she had still 
feared for its safety. The bookkeeper leaned 
back in his swivel chair and regarded her 
with a frown. 

‘*T can’t have such carelessness, Miss 
Tracy,’’ he continued. ‘‘Do you suppose I 
have nothing else to do but correct your 
errors?’ 

Harriet Tracy was sure that she had not 
been careless. She had taken the bundle of 
checks and the bank book from the desk, just 
as they had been placed there by Mr. Merrick 
himself, and she was certain that she could 
not have left that fat package of bank notes 
behind without noticing it. It was true that 
she had hurried away to make the noon de- 
posit at the bank and in order to get home to 
luncheon; she had been especially anxious to 
get home on time, so that she should not delay 
her mother’s going out that afternoon. In 
leaving the office, she had taken it for granted 
that the deposit slip that Mr. Merrick had 
made out would tally with the total of the 
checks in her keeping. When she had arrived 
at the receiving teller’s window, she found her 
deposit $300 short; in alarm she had rushed 
back to the office. There she had found that 
the currency was in the office safe, whence 
Mr. Merrick, with sarcastic comment, had just 
produced it. 

Harriet was certain that it was not she who 
had been careless. She had suspected before 
now that Samuel Merrick was making her a 
scapegoat for his own errors. 

She had been a little more than three months 
in the office of Henry Saxon & Company, 
wholesale saddlery dealers, and she was be- 
ginning to learn that the bookkeeper was not 
the man of responsibility and authority she 
had supposed. Rather, he was a servile and 
none too competent servant of an autocratic 
master. He was a tall, thin, middle-aged man 
who seemed more anxious to avoid censure for 
his faults than he was to correct them. In his 
efforts to escape censure, he would even put 
the blame of his own mistakes on others. 

Harriet had heard Merrick blame a stock 
clerk for an error that she knew had been his. 
Jennie Graham, Mr. Saxon’s stenographer, 
had told her that Mr. Merrick had got Har- 
riet’s predecessor into serious difficulty by 
trying to cover a wrong entry that he had 
made in the ledger. Harriet herself had once 
spent two arduous days working on a trial 
balance that appeared to show a surplus in 
the cash, only to find that Merrick had failed 
to record a canceled check. And there had 
been other matters that had, at first, almost 
shaken her confidence in her own accuracy— 
until she had learned Mr. Merrick’s failings 
and his methods of hiding them. 

To-day she was exasperated and indignant. 


"Bw Mr. Merrick, it—it wasn’t there 





‘*Mr. Merrick !’’ she 
cried. ‘‘It isn’t my 
carelessness that makes 
the trouble in this office, 
and you know it per- 
fectly well!’’ 

He stared at her. It 
occurred to Harriet that 
perhaps no one else 
whom he had made to 
suffer had ever faced 
him with a counter- 
charge. Her indigna- 
tion carried her on. 

‘*You’ve blamed me 
a good many times for 
things that were not 
my fault—for things 
that were your own 
fault. This matter of 
the bank notes couldn’t 
have been anyone’s 
fault but yours. I 
won’t stand it!’’ 

She thought Mr. Mer- 
rick’s face showed a 
little change of color. 
His thin lips tightened 
decidedly, and his gray 
eyes opened wide at 
her ; but when he spoke, 
she was almost startled 
at the calmness of his 
tone and words. 

‘*That will do,’’ he 
said, quietly, looking 
down at the package of 
money she was holding. 
‘* You would hardly 
want me to report that 
speech to Mr. Saxon, 
would you? Now, take 
that deposit to the bank 
and get your luncheon. Come back here this 
afternoon, and think over what you have said. 
You’d like to keep your position, wouldn’t 
you?’’ 

Harriet looked down at the money in her 
hands. She remembered that her position 
with Saxon & Company was important to her 
for her mother’s sake; the money she earned 
was needed. ‘Tears filled her eyes, and she 
turned abruptly, in order to hide them. 

When she was out in the street and on her 
way to the bank, she felt ashamed of her lack 
of courage in not standing out against the 
injustice that Mr. Merrick had done her. 

‘*He’s the meanest man I ever knew!’’ she 
whispered to herself, as she stood in the line, 
waiting her turn at the teller’s window. 
‘*He’ll probably tell Mr. Saxon, and make 
me out just such an incompetent coward as he 
is himself. And I’ll probably lose my place, 
anyway. I wish I’d gone on and fought it 
out, for then I’d have had some self-respect, 
at least. Oh, I am a coward!’’ 

She reached home quite half an hour later 
than usual. There was no telephone in the 
little apartment, and she had been unable to 
send word of her delay. As she feared, her 
mother, always devoted to her hard-working 
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SHE LEANED 


his disapproval more forcibly. Presently he 
| left the office, and, when she was alone, she 
' dropped her throbbing head upon her arms on 
| the high desk, and cried. 

| When she had dried her eyes, an idea oc- 
|curred to her inflamed mind. She had been 
| unable. to explain to Mr. Saxon; he would 


> | undoubtedly be prejudiced against her, even if 
| Mr. Merrick had as yet made no unfavorable 





ROUND THE OFFICE. 


report of her. How was Mr. Saxon ever to 
understand—how could she ever expect any 
advancement in his office—until he did know 
the truth? And how was he going to learn 
anything that he had not already learned, if 
she could not tell him? There was only one 
way, and that was to let Mr. Merrick convict 
himself, —to catch his next error, and put the 
proofs of it in Mr. Saxon’s way,—to see that 
she had proofs, and that Mr. Saxon got them. 
And then came the insidious suggestion that 
the only effective way to bring about what 
she wanted was to create a situation in which 
an error of Merrick could not fail to come to 
the attention of his employer. In short, she 
could only hope for prompt and adequate 
results by setting a trap. 

That very afternoon the opportunity came. 
One of her duties was to seal and stamp 
the outgoing letters; that afternoon she found 
on the mailing desk two envelopes, lying 
side by side, with fat inclosures. One bore 
the name of the Wells Lumber Company, 
in northern Michigan; she knew it contained 
Saxon & Company’s competitive bid on a big 
contract for harness and blankets and fur 
robes, and other saddlery outfittings for a new 
camp that the great lumber firm was about to 








OVER THE PAPERS WITH A HASTY, FRIGHTENED LOOK 





establish. The other envelope was addressed 
to Booth & Bixby, whom Harriet knew to be 
rivals of Saxon & Company; its contents were 
undoubtedly a voluminous remonstrance against 
some of Booth & Bixby’s methods. Harriet 
had helped figure the bid on the saddlery, and 
had heard parts of the letter to Booth & Bixby 
as it was dictated to Jennie Graham. She 
also knew that the Wells contract was impor- 
tant, and that Booth & Bixby would certainly 
be among the bidders who would compete for 
it with Henry Saxon & Company. 
The opportunity was so obvious that Harriet 
saw it instantly, and grew almost breathless. 
It would be the simplest thing in the world to 
shift those two inclosures; and there would 
be something like an earthquake in the offices 
of Saxon & Company, when, in the course of 
time, Wells & Company should return the 
Booth & Bixby letter, and it should become 
apparent that the Saxon saddlery bid had 
gone to the offices of the unscrupulous rival 
firm. The error would fasten itself inevitably 
upon Merrick, and would forever discredit him 
with Henry Saxon. 
For a moment or two she hesitated. It 
would be self-defense to seize this chance of 
exposing her enemy. And as to the right and 
wrong of it, Mr. Merrick’s real faults far out- 
weighed any punishment that he would receive. 
He deserved exposure and punishment. 
Merrick himself would never know that the 
error had not been his; he could have no 
defense to offer. He would be convicted of 
gross carelessness, and the consequences would 
be serious enough to make Mr. Saxon deal 
with him vigorously. Harriet herself would 
never appear in the matter. 
Yes, it would be very easy, but Harriet could 
not do it. She knew that it would be dis- 
honest. She held the Booth & Bixby envelope 
in her hands, and shook her head silently. 
However, as she reached for her sponge, in 
order to seal the envelope, some impulse made 
her slip the fat inclosure out of the envelope 
and glance at it. 
The next moment she was gasping. She 
dropped the papers on the desk, covered them 
with her hands, and 
leaned over them with 

4 a hasty, frightened look 
round the office, as if 
she were concealing a 
guilty secret of her 
own. 

It seemed utterly im- 
possible— that coinci- 
dence. But it was true! 
She looked again. Yes, 
it was true! The bid 
for the saddlery con- 
tract intended for Wells 
& Company was in 
Booth & Bixby’s enve- 
lope! The thing was 
already done. Mr. Mer- 
rick had actually made 
the error ! 

Harriet’s heart leaped 
and beat painfully. Her 
hands shook as she 
reached for the Wells & 
Company envelope, and 
she could hardly breathe 
as she drew from it 
the letter of protest 
addressed to Booth & 
Bixby. The girl was 
so startled and confused 
that she hardly knew 
what she was thinking 
as she hastily returned 
both letters to the enve- 
lopes in which she had 
found them. She began 
to seal the other enve- 
lopes with feverish ra- 
pidity. She got out her 

stamp box, and affixed 
stamps tothemall. She 
finished all the other 
work she had to do at 
the mailing desk. And still the two long, fat 
envelopes that contained the most important 
correspondence of the day lay side by side, 
unsealed, before her. 

She gazed a long minute at them before she 
made up her mind. Then slowly she took up 
her sponge. Presently the long envelopes 
were sealed and stamped, and lying with the 
others in the pile that she would later carr) 
to the letter box. With grim lips she turned 
to her other duties. She had decided. It was 
not her fault, this error; its consequences 
would be upon the head of the man who had 
made it. 

Work kept her at the office rather late that 
night. It was after six when, with the letters 
under her arm, she closed the office doo! 
behind her. Mr. Merrick had gone home. Ii 
was not unusual for Harriet to be the last to 
leave the office at night. 

She hurried to the letter box at the corner, 
and began to mail the letters. She slippec 
the smaller ones into the box first. The two 
long envelopes she held separate until the last 
When she was about to drop them into th 
box, she hesitated. Here was the final ac‘ 
that would make the thing irrevocable. She 
thought that she had made up her mind; 











nevertheless, with the envelopes half inserted 
in the open slot, she hesitated. 

Suddenly she glanced up, and saw a man 
in a doorway looking at her curiously. She 
could not see him distinctly, but she was 
unaccountably startled. Instead of slipping 
the big letters into the box, she turned 
abruptly and hurried away. There were 
other boxes. The post office itself was on 
her way home. She knew quite well that she 
was wavering again. 

She walked rapidly through the dusk of the 
early evening. She came to the second mail 
box, paused, and then walked swiftlyon. She 
passed a third box without stopping; then a 
fourth. She decided to go on to the post office. 

She scarcely saw the people in the streets, or 
heard the sounds of cars and trucks and 
motors; her mind was in a whirl. When she 
came to the big arched door of the post-office 
building, she did not turn in. She walked on 
a little way, and came back. After that, she 
retraced her steps a short distance and turned 
again. So she passed and repassed the arched 
door—three times. 

Suddenly a string of are lamps flashed into 
brilliant light over her head and along the 
street. She stopped on the curb, and forced 
herself to look squarely at the thing she was 
contemplating. And then she saw herself, a 
trusted employee who owed loyalty to Henry 
Saxon & Company, planning to let the firm’s 
interest suffer in order to satisfy her personal 
spite. She saw more; she suddenly recognized 
that, however faulty Samuel Merrick might 
be, the thing she was scheming against him 
was not mere exposure. If, knowing his error, 
she failed to correct it, she would be as guilty 
as if she had actually set the trap of which 
she had thought. 

Twenty minutes later she reached the dark 
offices of Saxon & Company, and put her key 
into the lock. The watchman was somewhere 
off in the stock rooms upstairs, and the place 
was lonely and still. She hurried in, turned 
on a light, and went to the mailing desk. In 
a moment she had hastily slit the two big 
envelopes she carried and had slipped out the 
contents of each. She had already addressed 
and stamped two fresh envelopes when she 
heard the sound of a motor car stopping out- 
side. Then the office door opened, and Henry 
Saxon came in. 

He looked at her sharply, while she gazed 
at him almost in terror. Then without a 
word he crossed to her side and looked down 
at the papers. 

‘*Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘then you caught it, did 
you?’’ 

She looked at him, speechless. 

‘*Of course you don’t understand,’’ he went 
on. ‘‘I suspected there’d bea mix-up, because 
I planned it. I changed those papers on 
Merrick’s desk myself, in order to test him. 
I had arranged at the post office to stop them, 
for I wanted them actually to get into the 
mail. I’ve suspected Merrick’s carelessness 
for some time, and I meant him to have a 
lesson. It was a trap.’’ 

He paused again an instant, with his shrewd 
eyes upon her face. Then he asked the ques- 
tion she had been waiting for. ‘‘How did 
you find out about it?’’ 

Harriet drew a long breath. Then the 
words came; the whole story came. She felt 
that she could not conceal anything from this 
keen-eyed man. And, besides, her heart was 
heavy with guilt at the thing she had almost 
done, and only confession would lighten it. 
She told Henry Saxon the whole story. And 
when she finished, she looked up at him, ready 
to take any reprimand he might decide she 
merited. 

But Henry Saxon was not quite so stern at 
that moment as usual. As he looked steadily 
at her, a very odd light came into his eyes. 
And when he spoke, he repeated a phrase she 
had used in stating her case. 

‘* Bearing false witness, eh?’’ he said, 
slowly. ‘‘H’m! Well, young lady, I don’t 
know but you’re right. I see your side; you 
just wanted to defend yourself—and you dis- 
covered that retaliation isn’t self-defense, didn’t 
you? But I guess you’ve rather convicted 
me, too, haven’t you? It was a sort of low- 
down trick to put on old Merrick, I admit. 
And it didn’t prove anything much. False 
witness. Well, that reaches me.’’ 

He took up the papers on the desk, inspected 
them, and carefully inserted each in its proper 
envelope. Then he sealed both envelopes, 
and turned to her once more. 

‘‘I was watching the progress of my scheme 
this afternoon, ’? he began again. ‘‘I saw you 
uake your discovery. I watched you to-night 
‘0 see what you would do. I’ve seen. I 
suess, under the circumstances, we can hardly 
‘efuse to give Merrick another chance, can we? 
After all, you’ve rather forced me to aeknow]- 

edge to myself that his is only one kind of 
meanness. Maybe he’ll see a light also, when 
he hears about this. Shall we give him 
another chance?’’ 

“Oh, do!’’ cried Harriet, with sudden 
eagerness. 


‘‘Good !’? said Henry Saxon. ‘But in view 


also of some of the things I’ve discovered, I’m 
slad to find some one in my office who is fit 
‘or responsibility. Shall I take you home in 
the car?’? 
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“7 OFTEN think,’’ said the mechanical 
| engineer, ‘‘that the bent of my mind was 
determined chiefly by the adventures of 
my boyhood. Certainly most of my adven- 
tures required the application of some well- 
known principle of mechanics. 

‘*The simplest, but not the least exciting, of 

my experiences befell me when I was twelve 
years old. In early October we had sold the 
old farm and moved to a new one, farther out 
on the prairie. One of the first things 
about the region that impressed me 
favorably was the number of hickory 
trees on the farm of our neighbor, Mr. 
Scott; and I was greatly pleased when 
he came over to our house one day, and 
said to me, ‘Dick, why don’t you pick 
the nuts on our place? I’ve got no boy 
of my own to do it. We’ll share them 
half and half.’ 

‘“**T?ll do it,’ I cried, delighted, 

‘and thank you for the chance! But 
whatever do you do with that mon- 
strous dog?’ 

‘*A giant bulldog had come trotting 
round the house, and sniffed at me 
suspiciously. 

** ‘Oh,’ said Mr. Scott, ‘I keep him 
to guard the place against thieves. But 
never mind him; he’ll be perfectly 
friendly as soon as he learns that you 
belong here.’ 

‘* ‘We'll make friends, before long,’ 

I replied, ‘and I’ll begin picking nuts 
to-day.’ 

‘*It was three o’clock before I could 
finish the chores at home. Then, 
equipped with bags and pails, and 
forty feet of inch rope, which I had 
often found useful in climbing tall 
shellbark trees, I set out for the woods. 

It was a cold, gray afternoon. 

‘tT soon gathered all the fallen nuts 
in one grove, and as it was some dis- 
tance to another, I decided not to go 
on, but to shake down enough nuts to 
fill my sack where I was. For that 
purpose I chose the tallest and largest 
tree, which hung full of gaping shells, 
just ready to fall. 

‘*The lowest branch was fully twenty 
feet above the ground. I threw the 
rope over it, and taking hold of the 
double rope, went up hand over hand. 

As I. climbed, I noticed for the first 

time that my hands were red and cold, 

that the sky had grown dark, and that 

the wind blew damp and raw out of the 
northwest. A snowstorm was coming, I 
thought, and I had better hurry through my 
work and get home. 

**T swung from limb to limb, and shook the 
branches vigorously, and a shower of leaves 
and nuts pattered on the ground. I was almost 
satisfied with my harvest when, just as the 
noise of one shower of nuts subsided, I heard 
a yelp and a growl, and looking down, saw 
Mr. Scott’s bulldog racing toward the tree. 
He leaped five feet up the trunk, as if he had 
intended to climb it. As he fell back, he 
overturned a pail of nuts, and gave a quick 
snap at it; then he leaped again at the tree. 

‘* *Hi, hi, there! Get away!’ I cried, and I 
threw a nut at him. Unfortunately, it hit 
him, and increased his rage. 

‘** Perhaps he doesn’t recognize me,’ I 
thought. 

‘*T climbed down to the lowest branch. 
‘Hello, Towser!’ I said. ‘Hello, old boy, 
don’t you know me? Of course you do.’ 

‘*His whole manner said plainly that he had 
no intention of being wheedled. But I could 
not afford to lose any time. A wet snow had 
begun to fall, and I was shivering with cold. 
I must be getting home. So, swinging off my 
rope, I lowered myself toward the ground. 

‘*But I was little more than halfway down, 
when, with a savage growl, the great brute 
leaped for me. His forepaws scratched my 
leg. At the pain and the sudden fright, my 
strength seemed to leave me, and I almost fell. 
I quickly recovered my grip, however, and 
climbed up to safety on the branch. I was 
treed! Believing me to be a thief, the dog 
would besiege me here indefinitely unless I 
could get help. 

‘*T obeyed my first impulse, which was to 
climb to the top of the tree and yell for help. 
But both houses were fully half a mile away. 
I shouted long and lustily, without the slightest 
result except making myself hoarse. 

‘“There in the high branches, the raw wind 
had an unobstructed sweep, and the watery 
snow, driving faster and faster out of the dark 
northwest, settled on me, and froze. My 
clothes were little protection ; I began to shiver, 
and the terrifying thought came to me that I 
might have to stay there all night. I should 
freeze. Darkness was coming swiftly, and as 
the shadows deepened and the storm became 
more violent, my fears increased. When some 





unfamiliar bird called weirdly in a near-by 
swamp, I could not repress a shudder. 

‘*At last I abandoned my lookout, and re- 
turned to the lowest branch. On the way I 
met a new danger. I was sitting on one limb 
and reaching for another, when I felt myself 
slipping—the limb was as smooth as polished 
glass. For a second I was actually falling, 
without a hold on anything. 

‘*Then I managed to clutch a branch, and 
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“BUT SUDDENLY I CAUGHT MY BREATH. I 
COULD NOT PASS HIM.” 


just saved myself from falling. A little more, 
and I would have been on the ground, with 
broken bones, at the mercy of the dog. The) 
snow freezing on the branches was giving | 
them a coat of glassy ice. If I lost my hold, 
if I made a misstep, I should fall. At that 
thought, all my fear of the cold and the night 
was forgotten. 

‘*While I hung there, the dog made another 
leap at the rope, in some way entangled his 
foot in it,—caught a claw in a knot, perhaps, 
—and fell to the ground on his back. He} 
whined at the pain. 

‘*An idea flashed into my mind. Could 1 | 
not in some manner catch the dog in the rope, 
and tie him fast? But he was on the ground | 
and I was in the tree. Even if I succeeded in 
getting a loop round him with one end of the | 
rope, I should, in order to make him fast, have | 
to descend to the ground and meet him in 
battle. And that was exactly what I wished | 
to avoid. 

‘*As I thought over my dilemma, I remem- | 
bered some experiments with pulleys that I 
had made in our new barn only the day 
before. 

‘**T am fifteen or twenty pounds heavier 
than that dog!’ I cried. ‘I’ll try it!’ 

‘*Kagerly I drew up one end of the rope, 
and in it made a slip noose. Holding the rope 
by the middle, and bracing myself in the 
crotch of the tree, I lowered away. Before 
the rope could reach the ground, the dog 
leaped, and, catching a paw in the noose, 
pulled it so small that it was useless. 

‘**T should have to get the loop down farther 
before he could attack it. At my next trial, I 
doubled some of the rope into a coil, which 
I held in my hand till the noose was within 
eight feet of the ground, and then suddenly let 
it go. The trick worked perfectly. The dog | 
sprang; his head and forelegs went through | 
the loop, and, as he dropped, the rope tight- 
ened round his body. He fell on the ground, 
tumbling and pawing, while I, braced in the | 
tree, clung to the rope for dear life, and kept | 
it taut. 

‘‘And now came the more difficult part of | 
my task. The rope hung across the stocky | 
branch in the position that I had thrown it 
when I had started to climb the tree, and the 
free end dangled near the dog. I wrapped 
my legs round this free side of the rope, and, 














|as before. 


| difficulty presented itself. 


| brute down in his arms. 
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gripping it as hard as I could with my numb 
hands, I wriggled off my perch. The rope 
slid over the icy limb as if through a pulley. 
I was going down—and the dog was coming 
() uv! 

‘*T was not moving very fast, however, for 
I really weighed only a few pounds more than 
the dog. His hind legs were hardly off the 
ground when I stopped. But that I soon 
remedied by letting go of my rope with one 
hand and pulling up on his. Thus I increased 
my weight,—or lessened his, as you like, —and 
with every pull I drew myself a few inches 
nearer to the ground. 

‘*How that animal bit and howled! The 
noose must have hurt him somewhat, although 
fright and wrath were probably his main feel- 
ings. He tumbled and pitched, like a fish on 
the end of a line; but I gave little heed to his 

frantic struggles; he had held me in 
the tree quite too long; now, however, 
I was going to escape, and he could 
take the consequences. 

‘*But suddenly I caught my breath. 
I could not pass him. How stupid I 
had been not to think of that! My feet 
were already almost level with his head, 
and he was snapping at them viciously. 

‘*The moment before I realized my 
predicament, I had given the dog’s rope 
a sturdy haul. I now seized it above 
my head, in order to pull it down, and 
thus stop my descent; but at the same 
instant the dog grabbed my shoe, and 

i set his teeth into it. My muscles be- 

| came weak, I felt my stiff hands sliding 
on the rope, and I thought I was going 
to fall. 

‘*Yet somehow my fingers still held 
me fast—both those on my own rope, 
with which I sustained most of my 
weight, and those on the other, with 
which I strove to change our balance. 
With my free foot, I kicked the brute 
about the jaws and head, while, by 
pulling down on his rope, I tried to 
raise myself, and thus tear him from 
his hold. With every blow he only set 
his teeth the deeper, and clawed me 
with his feet, striving to climb upon me 
and drag me down. Clawing and kick- 
ing there in mid-air, we fought as if 
for our very lives. Now his teeth 
seemed to loosen their hold, and now 
he set them firmer; now my hands 
slipped on the cold, wet rope till the 
beast’s paws were at my calves, and 
now, with desperate strength, I raised 
myself above him. But the struggle 
was telling on me; I was getting weary, 
and I knew that in a few seconds I 
must fail. 

‘*Then something broke at last—the 
side of my shoe tore away, I think. 
The animal dropped a few inches below 
me. I was free. I was out of immediate 
danger—and furthermore, I knew what 

I should do in order to escape from the tree. 

‘*An idea had come to me while I hung 
almost face to face with the dog. As I slowly 
drew myself back to my limb of refuge, I 
thought out the details. I was tired and cold, 
my hands burned and my foot hurt, but a 
feeling of happiness came over me, for I 
believed that I knew the solution of my prob- 
lem. I would use two pulleys! 

‘*Keeping a tight line on the dog lest he 
squirm out of the noose, I climbed into the 
crotch of the tree, drew the rope over another 
limb that grew from the trunk three feet from 
the first, and, when all was ready, swung off, 
I would descend, and he would 
ascend, fully three feet apart. But a new 
I could not now 
aid my progress by lifting on the other side of 
the rope, and on two limbs the rope produced 
considerable friction. Although I had raised 
the dog upon the toes of his hind feet, my 


| weight alone would raise him no farther. 


‘*My perplexity lasted only a moment, how- 
ever. I hung near the trunk of the tree, 
which was rough with great flat scales, like 


| shingles that are loose at their lower ends. I 


caught my toes under a scale, bent my knees, 


}and pulled down; then I caught them under 
| another—and so on. 


I was at last sliding 
toward the earth, while the dog, a safe yard 
away, twisting and howling, rose into the tree. 

‘*In two minutes my feet touched the ground. 
At the same time, the dog reached the lowest 


| branch, and dragged himself into the crotch of 
| the tree. And there he crouched, so terrified 


that he dared not move. 

‘*T was thankful for my escape, but I bore 
no malice toward the dog, who had only been 
doing what he thought was his duty. I did 
not want to leave him shivering and terrified 
in the tree; so I ran as fast as I could to tell 
Mr. Scott. ‘Together we brought a ladder; he 
climbed up, and carried the poor whining 
The first thing the 
animal did was to cower at my feet, as if to 
ask forgiveness. He could see from his owner’s 
treatment of me that I was not an intruder; 
and he seemed to realize that I had first con- 
quered him and then shown mercy. 

** “He’ll remember you now,’ said Mr. Scott. 

‘*And sure enough, he did. We were fast 
friends from that hour, and the very next day 
went nutting together.’’ 
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THE SEAT OF THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


E who enthrones Fate and Luck in his life 
dethrones God. 


7 best way to make sure of your job is 
to stop feeling sure of it. 


ROBABLY the most effective way to pre- 

vent our boys and girls from using slang at 
home would be to make it a required subject 
of study at school. 


ANY persons argue that expenditures for 

armaments are necessary as ‘‘insurance.’’ 
If we regard the money spent on the armies 
and navies of Europe as insurance on European 
commerce, it amounts to a premium of some 
twenty-five per cent. 
x intelligent cow and an intelligent auto- 

mobilist made each other’s acquaintance in 
New York State the other day. The cow, 
standing in the road, refused to let the auto- 
mobile pass. Thereupon the driver of the 
car alighted and milked the cow—who then 
gratefully and gracefully withdrew from the 
roadway. 


[§ baseball less popular than it was? En- 
thusiasm over the game reached its highest 
pitch during the championship games of 1912. 
It even spread to people who never attended a 
ball game or knew a shortstop from a three- 
bagger. For some reason, the interest in 
baseball this summer seems less fervid than in 
recent years. 


CCORDING to the census of birds that 
the government has taken, there are 
100,000,000 robins in the eastern United States. 
Chevy Chase, Maryland, is the most populous 
bird centre. There the average is seven pairs 
to the acre. Only a few places report as high 
a population as four pairs to the acre. It is 
believed that the total number of birds in the 
country is more than two billions. 
; fire commissioner of New York City 
can now order the owners to install auto- 
matic sprinklers in any building in which he 
thinks they are needed to protect life, and 
he has appointed five thousand inspectors to 
discover the fire traps of New York City. At 
present the annual per capita fire loss of the 
metropolis is five times that of London, five 
tuumes that of Paris, and nine times that of 
Berlin. 


HE late Sir Francis J. Campbell was per- 
haps the most famous blind man of his 
day. Born in Tennessee in 1832, he lost his 
sight when he was four years old. Neverthe- 
less, he became a successful musician, and 
eventually founded the Royal Normal College 
and Academy of Music for the Blind at Nor- 
wich, England, where many blind persons 
have learned how to support themselves. Sir 
Francis was a keen sportsman, a cyclist, an 
oarsman, a football player, and an Alpine 
climber. He was the only blind man that 
ever ascended Mont Blane. ‘‘Are you really 
blind, Campbell,’’ Tyndall asked him on one 
of his mountaineering expeditions, ‘‘or are 
you only a humbug?’”’ 
N his recent book, ‘‘What Makes a Nation 
Great,’’ Dr. Frederick J. Lynch declares 
that the patriot of the future will be the man 
who lives for his country, as well as he who 
dies for it, and he who dies in her service while 
saving life will be a greater patriot than he 
who dies for her while destroying other lives. 
‘*The hero of the future will be of the indus- 
trial, professional, and laboring world. It is 
significant that when a vote was taken in the 
Paris schools on the greatest hero of France, 
the vote which twenty years ago would have 





put Napoleon, who took over three million 
lives, at the head of the list, put him below 
several others, and named Pasteur as the true 
patriot-hero of France. ’’ 


* ¢ 


EUROPE IN ARMS. 


O one, not even the best informed of 
N European statesmen, could have foreseen 

the consequences that were to result 
from the murder of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand. It appeared at first to be the mad 
act of two or three misguided youths, who 
sought to avenge Austria’s annexation of 
Bosnia six years ago by assassinating the heir 
to the throne. But it soon appeared that 
these men had accomplices; Austria, indeed, 
accuses Officers high in the Servian govern- 
ment of being concerned in the plot, and 
declares that the murder was part of a wide- 
spread movement to incite an insurrection 
among the Slavs of Bosnia, with the object 
of detaching that province from Austria and 
annexing it to Servia. 

Whether or not Austria had just grounds 
for making that charge no one outside of inner 
diplomatic circles can say. All that the world 
knows is that Austria sent to Belgrade one of 
the sharpest demands for a complete reversal 
of national policy that one government ever 
addressed to another—demands that could not 
be met without national humiliation. Servia 
did, indeed, meet most of them, but Austria, 
without making further efforts to settle the 
matter by diplomacy, declared war on Servia. 

But Russia is vitally interested that Servian 
independence—which means virtual depend- 
ence upon Russia—shall be maintained, and 
that Austria shall not absorb more of the Slavic 
peoples or advance farther down the Adriatic 
coast. So Russia prepared to defend Servia 
against Austrian aggression, and began to 
mobilize her army. ‘Thereupon the situation 
began to involve the allies of both nations; 
Germany declared that the long - standing 
Triple Alliance obliged her to support Austria 
in arms, and evidently expected Italy to take 
the same ground; the Triple Entente laid 
obligation on Great Britain and France to 
stand by Russia if she were attacked by 
Germany. Thus the murder that took place 
in Bosnia brought the six greatest powers of 
Europe face to face. 

The original cause of the quarrel—Austria’s 
grievance against Servia — well-nigh disap- 
peared, lost sight of in the immensely greater 
question of the balance of power in Europe. 
Which is the stronger—the Triple Alliance or 
the Triple Entente? 

A struggle to determine that question, waged 
with all the terrible resources of modern armies 
and navies, must necessarily cause a frightful 
waste of life and property; it is possible that 
it may lead to revolutionary changes in the 
structure of European government and civi- 
lization. According to one view, it is the 
irrepressible conflict of Teuton and Slav for 
the mastery of Europe. According to an- 
other, it is the desperate attempt of a 
society founded on militarism to check the 
growing strength of the movement toward a 
wider social and industrial democracy. At 
all events, the influences driving Germany 
and Russia into war must have been tremen- 
dous, for no consideration of the terrible cost 
to humanity and to themselves in particular, 
and none of the efforts of the statesmen and 
financiers of other nations to delay or avoid 





the issue were of the slightest effect. What 
far-reaching results this great battle of the 
nations may have, no man is wise enough to 


say. 
e © 


A WOMAN IN CHARGE. 


ISS Katharine B. Davis is commissioner 
M of correction for the city of New York, 
and has charge of the city’s penal 
institutions, including the Tombs prison and 
Blackwell’s Island. As the responsible man- 
ager of these institutions she has charge of a 
great many men—1,200 or so on Blackwell’s 
Island alone. There was a violent disturbance 
among the prisoners on Blackwell’s Island in 
July, and it raised the question whether it 
was wise or suitable to put a-woman in charge 
of all these men. 

The question is so interesting that we should 
be thankful Miss Davis was appointed, if only 
to try it out. She is highly competent, well 
trained, experienced, and was very successful 
in managing girls and women in the Bedford 
Reformatory. Penal institutions in New York 
State have been ill managed. It was high 
time there was improvement. ‘ Miss Davis was 
a new broom in the city institutions, and she 
has swept vigorously and well. But should 
she have charge of all these male prisoners, 
for control of whom, of course, she must use 
men? It is contrary to custom, and a good 
many people think it is wrong. 

But maybe not. Look about in the world. 
It is, not universally, but very generally, the 
fate of ne’er-do-well men to come under the 
dominion of women. No one else cares so 
much for them or will take so much trouble 
for them. The last chance for a thoroughly 
delinquent man is for some capable woman, 
who thinks she has nothing better to do, to 
take him in hand, shoulder him, and make 
life possible for him and him possible for life. 
Women seem to have a propensity for dealing 
with delinquent men. They do it constantly, 
are interested in it, and sometimes do it suc- 
cessfully. Miss Davis should be tried out 
thoroughly in her present place,—as no doubt 
she will be,—and with strong and willing 
male support. Our penal institutions, gener- 
ally, need something, and need it very much. 
It may be that they need more coéperation, 
and perhaps direction, of women in their 


management. 


® ¢ 


THE ECONOMIC RESULTS OF WAR. 


HEN the news of Austria’s ultimatum 

to Servia reached the world on July 

24th, the first question, in the minds 
of experienced men, was whether the conflict 
could be confined to those two states, or would 
involve the European powers. The second 
question was, what would be the political, 
economic and financial results of the war, in 
either case. 

What political changes the war will bring 
about we can only guess. The financial and 
economic effects however, can be more defi- 
nitely anticipated. The cost of conducting 
war to-day is prodigious. The capital used 
to purchase military supplies, to pay and 
transport armies, and eventually to discharge 
such indemnity as the victorious nation may 
impose, is suddenly and violently withdrawn 
from the channels of peaceful trade. But the 
supply of capital, available at any time for use 
in industry and in investment, is limited. 
The withdrawal of the enormous sums required 
for war deranges every market, puts up the 
cost of money, and compels the immediate sale 
of an immense amount of investment securities. 

England’s war with the Transvaal was 
called a ‘‘little war’’; but when the war was 
over, the Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
Parliament that it had cost Great Britain 
$1, 085,000,000. The fighting lasted two years 
and eight months; therefore one belligerent 
state spent on the average $1,000,000 a day. 

The daily cost to our government of the 
Spanish War during the time of active oper- 
ations was almost exactly the same. After 
the war between Japan and Russia, it was 
reckoned that the two powers had spent fully 
$3,000,000 daily. Both Russia and Japan are 
comparatively poor; they had to raise most of 
the money for the war from other countries, 
and these nations had to provide, for a contest 
in which they had no immediate interest, not 
far from $1,000,000,000—all taken from their 
own productive finance and industry. As for 
the recent Balkan War, London economists 
have calculated that the five combatants, in 
the twenty-five weeks of fighting, actually 
spent at least $450,000, 000. 

That shows pretty plainly why all the 
markets of the world were thrown into 
demoralization when Austria declared war on 
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Servia. It also explains the reason for the 
prolonged depression of business that, in any 
country, usually follows even a successful 
war. A period of world-wide industrial stag- 
nation, prolonged through many years, came 
after Waterloo. . England herself, with all 
her accumulated wealth, did not for several 
years recover from the economic strain of the 
little Transvaal War. Japan and Russia have 
not got on their feet, in an economic sense, 
since the exhausting conflict ef ten years ago. 

To say what would be the economic effects 
of a war between the great European powers 
would not be easy. Jules Roche, a well- 
known French writer on the subject, believes 
that such a war would cost at least $6,000,000 
per day. Another European expert, assum- 
ing four such powers as Germany, France, 
Russia and Austria to be engaged, has reck- 
oned that their average joint expenditure could 
not be less than $18,000,000 daily! 


* © 


FORM IN GAMES. 


OT the least interesting feature of the 
N international lawn-tennis matches lately 

held in this country was the exhibition 
of contrasting styles of play. In most sports 
young players are brought up in the conviction 
that ‘‘form’’ is absolute—that either it is good 
or it is bad. There is a right way to hold the 
racket, to swing it, to meet the ball, and 
anyone who adopts another method plays in 
bad form, and can never progress very far. 
That is what the teacher tries to impress on 
the beginner, and it seems so reasonable that 
the beginner readily believes it. 

But the curious fact is that the plausible 
theory of form is constantly broken down 
in practice. The two Doherty brothers, those 
peerless English players of their day, made 
their backhand strokes holding the racket 
as no other players of the first rank have 
ever done. The ‘‘chop’’ stroke defies the 
principles of good form, yet Mr. Beals Wright 
who has been champion of America, and has 
twice defeated Mr. Norman Brookes, who is 
among the foremost of all lawn-tennis players, 
chopped nearly every ball. And it will hardly 
do to say that these are instances of extraordi- 
nary tennis genius, which enabled the possessors 
to triumph, even while playing the game in 
the wrong way. All the way down the tennis 
scale are to be found players whose form is 
not ‘‘correct,’’? yet whose game is as effective 
as that of others in their class who follow the 
accepted standard. 

As it is in tennis, so it is in similar degree in 
golf, baseball, and rowing. And the observer 
is inclined often to ask whether form is as 
important as the teachers represent it. 

The answer probably is that in every sport 
there is a form that experience shows to be 
most easy, natural, and therefore suitable to 
most players, and that it is this form that the 
teacher seeks to impose upon the beginner. 
But sometimes there are players who make 
their own form, who are not suited by that 
which is normal to the majority. Individu- 
ality cannot always be eliminated, and it is 
not always desirable that it should be. 


* ¢ 


DEMOCRACY AND PERSONALITY. 


NE of the charges most frequently 
brought against democracy is that, by 
reducing all men to one common level, it 

tends to destroy personality, the vital force of 
character. The charge is wholly false. Hero 
worship is one of the most fundamental of 
human instincts. It is unalterably natural for 
man to esteem, admire, and imitate whatever 
seems to him high and fine. 

It might even be maintained that democracy 
is more favorable to personality than older 
social systems, in which enthusiasm expends 
itself upon rank, position, and such mere out- 
ward show of worth as does not of itself imply 
personality at all. When democracy looks up 
to a man, there must be something to justify it 

The whole history of American democracy 
proves how true thisis. If democracy destroys 
personality, why should the United States 
have such a splendid roll of soldiers and 
statesmen, not to mention those who have 
attained distinction in the private walks oi 
life? We need only cast a moment’s glance 
about us to see how instantly our public 
responds to achievement of any kind. The 
popular preacher, the popular novelist, the 
popular politician, the popular baseball player 
—do not millions bow to him at once? 

A very brief reflection will show that there 
is always real desert, although perhaps of al 
inferior kind, at the bottom of these reputa- 
tions. The man who wins popular applause 
has in some sort earned it. It may not bea very 
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important or worthy applause, but such as it 
is, he has earned it. There lies the danger. 
The public is bursting with enthusiasm that 
it is eager to bestow. How shall it bestow it 
wisely? Those who beljeve in the public 
believe that the education will come with years 
and patience. 

But the more a man reflects, the more he sees 
that this power of human personality is the 
greatest power in the world, and that in 
democracy it is greater than ever before. Steam 
and electricity are pitiful beside it. Our young 
people should learn what it means, should 
learn not to give admiration without judg- 
ment, and not to seek admiration except for 
things truly and permanently admirable. 
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NATURE @&@ SCIENCE 


NCIENT OSTIA.—At Ostia, the ancient 
seaport of Rome, Prof. Dante Vaglieri has 
uncovered much of great archeological interest. 
This old commercial town, now separated 
from Rome by fifteen miles of barren land, 
was in the days of the republic and the empire 
alive with shipping. Founded by Ancus Mar- 
cius soon after the Romans established them- 
selves on the Tiber, the busy wharves of Ostia 
lined the mouth of that famous river, and 








stretched along the banks of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. Although Professor Vaglieri has uncov- 
ered only about one-tenth of the town, and he 
has not yet reached the earliest foundations, it 
is even now possible to see what Ostia was 
like during the last centuries of the republic, 
for many important and handsome buildings 
have been laid bare along the Decumana, the 
chief street of the town. Our illustration from 
the Sphere shows one of the huge imperial 
storehouses—a depot for oil—that was erected 
in the business centre of the city during the 
reigns of the early emperors. 
® 
AYING HENS.— The investigations of 
French poultry raisers show very clearly 
that hens produce the most eggs during the 
first year of their laying period. Illustration 
of Paris prints the following interesting table 
in support of that conclusion: 
Pullets 2d year 3d year 
60 60 


Number of Hens.. 60 

Total Eggs ...... 10,280 = 8,943 6,907 
Average per Hen . 171.3 = 149.1 115.1 
WE 0% 4446460 $214.00 $186.00 $144.00 
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MMONIA IN RAIN. —At one time it 

was erroneously supposed that rain is the 
original source from which the earth gets its 
nitrogen and ammonia. Ammonia is, indeed, 
always present in rain water, and of course 
falls with it upon the soil; but the question 
was how it got into the rain. The question 
was answered by assuming that it came from 
the sea, especially from the sea in tropical 
regions, but when rain water was collected 
near the sea in tropical countries, and analyzed, 
nothing was found to support the assumption. 
Now, according to the Electrical World, the 
theory is that the soil, or at any rate, arable 
soil, constantly gives off ammonia to the air. 
If that view is correct, the rain, instead of 
contributing three or four pounds to the acre, 
is simply restoring what the atmosphere has 
taken from the earth. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


NGRESS.—In order to prevent any dan- 

ger of financial stringency in the present 
crisis, the Senate on July 3ist, and the House 
on August 4th, voted to amend the Aldrich- 
Vreeland act so as to permit banks to issue 
emergency currency to the extent of more than 
$1,000,000,000, wherever authorized to do so 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. ——Mr. Paul 
M. Warburg appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee on banking and currency, on August 
ist and August 3d, and was questioned by the 
committee on matters connected with his finan- 
cial views and activities. —-On August 4th, 
President Wilson appointed Mr. Frederic A. 
Delano of Chicago to the Federal Reserve 
Board.—On August 3d, the House passed a 
bill that removes the restriction against admit- 
ting foreign-built vessels to American registry 
if they are more than five years old. The 
vessels must of course be owned by American 
citizens or corporations. The step was taken 
to help in providing ships to carry on trans- 
atlantic commerce in case the war made it 
impossible for English or French or German 
vessels to leave port.——On the same day, the 





Senate passed the Weeks bill, that permits 
the government to use naval vessels for trans- 
portation of mail and freight either to South 
America or Europe.——The Senate continued 
its consideration of the administration’s anti- 
trust bills, and passed an amendment that 
gives the new trade commission the power 
to decide what competition is ‘‘unfair,’’ and to 
oblige those guilty of such competition to 
abandon it. ° 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIIL- 

WAYS.—On August ist, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made public its long- 
awaited decision on the request of the railways 
for a five per cent. increase in freight rates. 
The commission permits an increase on most 
commodi<ies between Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
and the Mississippi River, and north of the 
Ohio River. No increase was granted to the 
Eastern roads or on lake and rail traffic, but 
greater economies of operation were recom- 
mended by the commission to those roads. 
The decision was not unanimous; Commis- 
sioners McChord and Daniels did not believe 
that there was enough difference between the 
conditions east and west of the Alleghenies to 
call for a different treatment of the roads on 
either side of the mountains. After a con- 
sultation with President Wilson on August 3d, 
the managers of the railways west of Chicago 
agreed to the plan of arbitration proposed by 
the Federal board of mediation, and already 
accepted by the engineers and firemen. That 
agreement averts the danger of a serious strike. 
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HE EUROPEAN WAR.—The march of 

events during the closing days of July and 
the opening days of August was rapid and 
dramatic. On July 29th, Austria occupied 
Belgrade, and the Servian army, after a few 
skirmishes, feli back into the interior. Mean- 
while Russia had called on Austria for a state- 
ment of her intentions toward Servia. Austria, 
it is said, expressed her willingness to confine 
her demands to a money indemnity, if the 
great powers would guarantee its payment, 
but declined to delay her military activities 
in order that the powers might discuss the 
matter. The diplomatie exchanges between 
Russia and Austria proving unsatisfactory, 
the mobilization of Russian troops began on 
July 30th. Germany at once made a peremp- 
tory demand on Russia for a statement of her 
purposes, and added that if assurances of peace 
were not received within twelve hours, the 
German army, too, would be mobilized. On 
August ist, no reply to the German demand 
having been made, the Kaiser declared war on 
Russia. The German armies were at once put 
in motion, but toward the French rather than 
the Russian frontier. They occupied territory 
both in Belgium and in the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, although the neutrality of both states 
is guaranteed by treaty, and although Belgium 
had protested against such an invasion. Sev- 
eral collisions occurred along the border be- 
tween French and German troops, and on 
August 3d the two nations declared war.—— 
Italy showed no inclination to follow her allies 
into a general war, and on August 2d declared 
her neutrality so long as her own interests 
were not attacked. England, on August 4th, 
demanded that Germany withdraw its forces 
from Belgium. Germany refused to do so, 
and England at once declared war against her. 
On the same day Belgium also declared war 
against Germany.——The newspapers of Au- 
gust 5th reported that the Germans had bom- 
barded Liége and Namur in Belgium, and 
that a Belgian army had engaged the German 
advance near Liége. The Servians were also 
reported to have driven back the Austrians at 
Semendria, and three German cruisers that 
had been bombarding Algerian ports are said 
to have been sunk or captured by French ships. 
—0On August 5th, President Wilson offered 
the good offices of the United States to the 
European powers in the interests of peace. 
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AURES ASSASSINATED. — Jean Leon 
Jaures, the leader of the French Socialists, 
a famous orator and-mem- 
ber of the Chamber of 
Deputies, was shot dead 
in a Paris café on the 
evening of July 3ist. The 
murderer, who is the son 
of a court official of 
Rheims, declared that he 
killed Monsieur Jaurés 
because he was a pacifist, 
and was doing all he 
could to prevent France 
from going to war with 
Germany ‘‘in defense of her honor.’’ 

EXICO. — The peace commissioners ap- 

pointed by President Carbajal reached 
Saltillo about August ist. They did not suc- 
ceed in reaching any agreement with General 
Carranza, and on August 2d it was announced 
that Constitutionalist forces numbering 70,000 
men had begun an advance on Mexico City. 
The main body of the army is commanded by 
Generals Obregon, Gonzales and Jesus Car- 
ranza. General Villa is administering the 
northern states in virtual independence of 
Carranza. 
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Use “‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. [Adv. 
+ 

Better Than Lemons 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A teaspoonful to a glass of cold water with sugar makes 
a deliciously refreshing draught. Invigorates. [Adv. 














Todd Seminary For Boys 


Woodstock, Ill. Apour from Chicago. 67th 
year. Our ideal—‘‘For Every Todd Boy a 
Bood Citizen.’’ Highly commanded to moth 

ers. Every graduate has succeeded. Northern 
SummerCamp. NOBLE HILL, Principal 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a — 
olmumere thorough and efficient training in every 
partment "of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 
year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 











Schools, Colleges and Camps, 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if you have any preference as to 
its location. Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


HOWE ScHOOL 


HOWE, INDIANA. 
A teacher for every ten boys. Every boy recites every lesson 
every day. Graduates admitt ed to leading colleges on 
certificates. Estate of 150acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. _ oe Sones life. Beautiful lakes. All 
athletic sports. school for younger boys. For 
illustrated —~ a. rey 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector, 
Box 232, Howe, Indiana. 











St. John’s 
Military Academy 


(Episcopal) 


— 
itution.’ _ 


os. peer s Military Academy, 





The American Rugby. Situated on high, well-drained land 


HAs a national reputation for the high character of its schojastic 
work, the excellence of its milita: 

of its physical training. It ap 
the most — ——, 


instruction and the perfection 
als to the wide-awake boy and satisfies 
piscopal, but all other denominations 
is os y the U. S. Government as a “Distinguished 
For il lustrated catalog, address 


Box 15-B, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 





COFFEE AILS VANISH BEFORE POSTUM. 


DISAPPEARED | 


It seems almost too good to be true, the way | 
headache, nervousness, insomnia, and many other 


t a 


obscure troubles vanish when coffee is di d 


2c. Name 
CO., Toledo, 


100 var. forei: 
QUAKER 8TA 


STAMPS eae, Oks 





| We teach you st home by mail to carn $26 
soe AS 


MODELS 
Hopes rdawisi AUTO ‘ecmoon. 68 oN BE BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 





and Postum used as the regular table beverage. 

The reason is clear. Coffee contains a poison- 
ous drug—caffeine—which causes the trouble, but 
Postum contains only the food elements in choice 
hard wheat with a little molasses. 

A Philadelphia man grew enthusiastic and 
wrote as follows: 

“Until 18 months ago I used coffee regularly 
every day and suffered from headache, bitter 
taste in my mouth, and indigestion; was gloomy 
and irritable, had variable or absent appetite, loss 
of flesh, depressed in spirits, etc. 

“TI attribute these things to coffee, because since 
I quit it and have drank Postum I feel better than 
I had for 20 years, am less susceptible to cold, 
have gained 20 }bs. and the symptoms have dis- 
appeared—vanished before Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25c packages. 
Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 


spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 
The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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CUTICURA 


Because of its refreshing fra- 
grance, absolute purity and 
delicate emollient skin-puri- 
fying properties derived from 
Cuticura Ointment. 
Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and O} sold th hout the 
world. Liberal sample of each matied free, with 32-p. 
book. Address “Cuticura,’ Dept. 133, Boston. 
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SQUEAKS 


8-in-One oils everything right, locks, clocks, hinges 
stom pee o> typewriters; generous free sample sent by 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42 AIW. Broadway, N. Y. 


WIZARD Nickel pitd 
REPEATING a - A 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
(or man ) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry — 
without ag of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges id pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any er No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 

~ or by a — a an ony Holster, 
ith Pistol, D no coin 


















aT ¢. Money-order or postage stam 
ARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Shetield Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 








SAVE YOUR 
TIRES! 
Make them give 
double service. 


Stops: 
Leaks fc: He 


Fluid. Heals punctures in- 
stantly and stops slow leaks. 


NEVERLEAK | 


has been used for twenty years 
by riders and dealers every- 
where. Be sure you get.the 
genuine. 25 centsa tube at all 
dealers and repairmen. One 
tube treats a tire. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Mead Cycle Co. Dept. 50 Chicagollls 
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Automatic Revolver 
Flash Light 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 35 vente 
extra. Sold for $1.50. In either case we 
will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the U.8. 


This ingenious and useful Flash Light weighs 
but 4 ounces, is made of metal, and in shape and 
appearance resembles an Automatic Revolver. 

e “magazine” or handle has space for the 
battery, and the muzzle contains a brilliant 
tungsten lamp. The pulling of the trigger makes 
the necessary contact for lighting. By reason 
of its compact size, only four inches long, the 
Flash Light may be easi y carried in the pocket 
or in a bag, ready for instant use. 


Perry M Cc pany, Boston, Mass. 
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THESE , MY FRIENDS 


Zy Mary Carolyn Davies 





TRIED to count my friends, one day— 
Since that day have I walked in awe. 
I stopped my counting in dismay, 
For, stretching far, in long array, 
Still friends and friends I saw. 
And then I said, all chokingly, 
And faint with weight of happiness, 
“Dear God, I pray that I may be 
The man they think me—nothing less. 
Oh, let me be, until life ends, 
The man they think me, these, my friends.” 


* 


THE DISCIPLINE OF A LIFE. 


ARY Patterson was an or- 
M phan girl, and, although 
she never complained of 
fyi the home her uncle and aunt 
Sie) made for her at Oakleigh, the 
neighbors drew their own conclu- 
sions. When she married Henry 
Dodd, everyone was glad at her good fortune. 
The Dodds were well-to-do, and Henry was 
an upright, industrious young farmer, whom 
everyone respected. The marriage was a 
happy one, and before many years there were 
three flaxen, curly heads in the Dodd pew. 

Then came a terrible epidemic of scarlet 
fever, and Mary Dodd’s little ones were almost 
the first victims. Then Henry Dodd was 
beguiled into an unlucky speculation; he lost 
his farm, and his health, and spent the last 
five years of his life a bedridden invalid. 
Those who remembered Mary’s unloved child- 
hood shook their heads sadly, as they told one 
another that ‘‘Mary was born for trouble.’’ 

A shabby cottage in the outskirts of Oak- 
leigh was all that was left of the Dodd prop- 
erty, and Mary moved into it, after her husband 
died. Those years of constant anxiety and 
watching had told upon her—her hair was 
almost white, and her shoulders were bent a 
little, but she found work that she could do, 
and managed to support herself. 

Then she fell ill, and the townspeople began 
to realize how much Mary Dodd’s sweet, 
patient face had meant to them in their own 
times of trouble, and what a marvelous power 
of sympathy the discipline of affliction had 
given her. She never wholly recovered, but 
when some one spoke of the Home for Aged 
Women in Fairford, he was told bluntly that 
Oakleigh could not afford. to do without her. 

The years proved the trath of those words. 
Young and old, rich and poor, came to her for 
counsel and comfort, and to each she gave the 
best that a tender, loving heart could offer. 
The girls of the village talked with her of 
their hopes and their disappointments, and 
more than one tempted soul owed its rescue to 
a warning so gently given that it could not go 
unheeded. If there was a misunderstanding 
between neighbors, Mary Dodd always found 
a way to heal the breach. 

‘*Everything looked different after I’d told 
Mrs. Dodd about it,’’ said a young mother, 
who had buried her baby the week before. 
‘*She didn’t say much, but she understood just 
how I felt, and that was everything to me.’’ 

‘*The hard things of life have a blessed 
ministry, Nellie,’’? the old minister replied, 
gently. ‘‘We miss that part of the discipline 
so often that we wonder at a case where sorrow 
and disappointment and bereavement have 
their perfect work. But it’s what God intends 
every time. There’s a happy secret of finding 
the light, by opening our own dark lives and 
letting God’s brightness shine through them 
into our hearts.’’ 
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THEIR FIRST FRIEND. 


WO© thousand dollars is not a 
small sum, and it has been con- 
tributed bit by bit by the deaf, 

who, as a rule, are not wealthy. The 
money is to be spent in repairing 
the monument in memory of Rev. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who died 
in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1851. 
That was more than sixty years ago. Gratitude 
is not always so long lived. 

On the time-stained and time-defaced monument 
that stands in Farmington Avenue in Hartford, a 
row of uplifted hands spell out a word. A deaf 
man could read the inscription, but to the ordinary 
passer-by it is more eloquent unread. These pa- 
thetic hands, uplifted in dumb pleading, symbolize 
the great philanthropy that has taught silent lips 
to speak and deaf ears to understand. 

Thomas Gallaudet’s heart went out to the deaf. 
Their silent voices reached his heart. He went 
first to England and then to France to learn how 
he might teach them. That was almost exactly a 
hundred years ago. Gallaudet was a young man. 
He had graduated from Yale in 1805, and been a 
tutor there until 1810. He studied theology at 
Andover, and was licensed to preach. 

He brought back to America Laurent Clerc, the 
first teacher of the deaf in America. Him, also, 
the deaf remember as one who “‘elevated them by 
his teaching, and encouraged them by his exam- 
ple,’ and when he died, in 1869, the small gifts of 
his pupils cast his head in bronze, and raised it on 
a pedestal beside the monument to Gallaudet. 
But the young divinity student who journeyed 
across the sea to bring back speech and the power 
of communicating with the world remains the first 
and dearest friend of the deaf in America. 

In 1817, the American School for the Deaf was 








established at Hartford. Two years later, the 
United States government gave for its endowment 
a township of land in Alabama. For nearly a 
century that school has done its work, and it 
would still be in practice what it is in theory—a 
national school—were it not that most of the states 
now have schools of their own for the deaf. 

But the grateful beneficiaries of this man, who 
died more than sixty years ago, still live to repair 
his monument, which, standing before the school 
he founded, bears testimony that he was “their 
earliest and truest friend.” 
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MICHIGAN’S UNDERGROUND RIVER. 


HU NDER Bay deeply indents Alpena County, 
| Michigan. It isseparated from Lake Huron 
on the northeast by North Point, and just 
across the Point is Little Thunder Bay, well 
guarded by thickly wooded islands. From this 
bay, says Mr. Franklin 8. Dewey in Outing, I 
entered a narrow, shallow passageway, and there 
was revealed a secluded little inland lake sur- 
rounded by rocky bluffs. The little skiff swam 
through the weedy shallows and out over a patch 
of blue, almost black water. 


But it was almost noon, and soon I had a brisk 
fire blazing on the sand, and a bass sputtering 
over it. en I saw that the water was slipping 
up to the fire. It surrounded it, enveloped ui! 
it out. I built a new fire out of reach of the ris ng 
“tide,” but all the afternoon I watched a curious 
phenomenon. Twenty minutes’ ebb and twenty 
minutes’ flood—it never failed. I picked up a 
stone, attached it to my trolling line, and sounded 
the depth of the singular pond. It was just a 
hundred feet deep. 

I determined to sift this natural curiosity to the 
bottom, and I began to ply everybody who knew 
the woods with questions. At last I was directed 
to the Narrows, some six miles north. There was 
nothing strange there. Just a long, slim lake. 
— ake poured a little river into it, and a creek 
crept out into Caroline Bay. There came a dry 
spell, and I visited the Narrows a second time. 

he lake had disappeared. In its place was a 
long ravine, and _at the bottom flowed the little 
river from Long Lake. . 

Then I heard of ‘“‘The Devil’s Soup Bowl,” some 
three or four miles to the northwest. Here I found 
a dry hole a hundred feet deep. Farther on I 
found more pits, some filled with water and others 
dry. Following the line of wells, I came to the 
largest, some twenty miles from Alpena. It was 
full of water tothe brim, and it took three hundred 
feet of line to fathom it. The line of wells led 
steadily northward into Presque Isle. Suddenly, 
between the trees, I found a long, deep defile, with 
a foaming river rushing down it. It was a mile in 
ay => and terminated in a pool or pit surrounded 
by igh walls. In the great throat of this pit 
150 feet deep, the river was swallowed up, an 
disappeared. 

Far to the north I found scores of other pits, with 
their great mouths open to the sky; some of them 
swallowed surface streams of lesser magnitude. 
Some of them became at certain seasons a veri- 
table porridge of fish. Later the same wells ran 


followed the general direction of these pits for 
thirty miles farther; the last of the series is close 
to the Michigan meridian. It cannot be doubted 
that they clearly mark the sixty-mile course of a 
subterranean river which issues in the tidal lake 
oe Little Thunder Bay, and mingles with Lake 
uron. 

The entire course of the river is in Hamilton 
limestone. Ancient earthquakes have shattered 
the rock, and the surface streams, creeping into 
the clefts, have gnawed the walls away. 


* © 


BREAKFAST IN BOHEMIA. 


N his published reminiscences of Henri Murger, 
Mons. Felix Duquesnel tells an amusing story 
of a breakfast with the poet of the ‘‘Vie de 

Boheme.” 


Theodore Barriere, the dramatist, wished to 
adapt Murger’s work to the: stage. e had 
never met the t, but he decided to visit him 
at his home and introduce himself. Murger lived 
on the sixth floor of a house in the Rue Grégoire- 
de-Tours. It was almost noon when Barriere 
—- at his lodging, but Murger was still 
n bed. 

“Pardon me, sir, for disturbing you,” said Bar- 
riere. ‘I’m sorry to see that you are in bed. Are 
you indisposed ?’ 

“No, not at all,” said Murger. ‘I’m very well, 
indeed, and very glad to make your acquaint- 
ance. 

“‘May I ask why you lie in bed on so fine a day 

this?” 


as 

“Til tell nae said Murger, laughing. ‘ You 
know the story of Epaminondas, who stayed in 
bed while his clothes were being mended—that’s 
my case. I have only one pair of trousers, and the 
porter has taken them to the tailor’s next door for 
reinforcement—so I must wait for them in bed!” 

**Have you had your breakfast ?” 

“Yes, indeed; eee Oe 

“Then we will eat together, and talk the matter 
over. 

Murger shook his head. “I haven’t a sou,’ he 


“Never mind, be my guest.” With these words 
Barriere took a five-franc piece out of his pocket. 

“By George, you’re rich!” said Murger, with 
admiration. ‘“ Let me see it; those th ngs are 
strangers tome. Well, ring for breakfast.’ 

Barriere looked round for the bell, but could 
find none. 

“We haven’t such a thing,” said Murger. “In 
this ines you act according to tradition—take 
that brick and heave it downstairs. Pére Guérin 
knows the signal; he’ll come right up.” 

Barriere did so, and the man appeared. Murger 
then got up and threw a havelock over his shoul- 
ders, and in half an hour the two writers were 
a their breakfast of pork cutlets and cucum- 

ers. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


HEN Mr. E. J. Brady was making his 
W wagon journey across Australia, he had 

many interesting experiences with the 
Bushmen, and on one occasion was fortunate to 
escape without a Polynesian arrow in his back. 
His wagon had come to a lonely camping place, 
and the driver had led off the horses in search of 
water. Mr. Brady was alone. He relates the 
incident in ‘‘ The King’s Caravan.” 


I might have lain in the shade for a quarter of 
an hour when that intuitive sense of the presence 
of some one that all animals and most Bushmen 
and some women possess, caused me to turn 
over. 

A barefooted islander, a walk-about Kanaka, 
stood about twenty feet away. In all his sable 
ugliness he was surveying me curiously from 
behind a tree. In one hand he held a long island 
bow, to the string of which he was just fitting an 
arrow. Isaw that he had more arrows in reserve, 
probably poisoned. 

Now [had done nothing to arouse the animosity 
of a savage in that lonely spot. But if I had ever 





read ‘“‘murder” written on a human face, Polyne- 
sia at that moment confronted me with that word. 

The wagon stood to my left ten paces. I con- 
cealed my convictions while I slowly drew up on 
my left heel and said with great friendliness tomy 
black friend: 

“Hullo! What fella you?” 

The dogs, which had not been disturbed by the 
Kanaka’s stealthy approach, started up barking. 
The other fellow’s answer, if he made any, was 
and remains immaterial. For I followed the 
friendly query by digging my boot heel well to 
earth, and flying in two bird-like leaps to the 


wagon. 

To seize the shotgun, throw myself behind the 
wheel, and lay two lovely significant barrels 
across it, so that Polynesia confronted Europe to 
ow greater advantage, was the work of a 
second. 

Then I bade the islander begone. I banned 
him from my pr in the loudest and worst 
language I have ever used, and I uttered it so 
that all northern Queensland might hear. 

Polynesia left in a great hurry. 


CL a - 


HERE father lived, when he was growing up, 
They had a barn, a pasture, and a brook, 
And cows and calves and chickens and a pup, 
And flowers, till you’d hardly care to look. 
And when he sees us children in the street, 
With only brick and stone beneath our feet, 
And rows of houses walling out the day, 
He says: “You need a better place to play.” 











Where mother dwelt when she was just a child, 
The mountains hid their heads among the clouds, 
And valleys lay between, with rivers wild, 
And giant pine trees growing there in crowds. 
Our one lone tree can never grow so high; 
Its limbs are lopped to let the wires go by. 
“Poor little children! Think of all they miss,’’ 
Says mother often, with her good-night kiss. 


Poor older folk! they do not know our street. 
They work so hard they have no time to play. 

They little guess how full of fun, how sweet 
And different it is each passing day. 

Sometimes it seems an ocean, deep and wide, 

And mighty ships go sailing on its tide. 

Sometimes a wood, and in the jungle murk 

The redskin and the tiger like to lurk. 


We fought a splendid battle there last night. 
Our cheering lancers charged across the plain, 

The bugles called, the banners fluttered bright, 
The cannon roared, the foemen all were slain. 

And there to-day, a lusty pirate band, 

We cruised with lathy cutlasses in hand; 

A prize we seized off Twenty-Fathom Bank, 

And made the crew and captain walk the plank. 


Our street at times has been a magic road 
For Arab troops and Bagdad caravans. 
The Yukon River past our door has flowed 
(We washed the gold in mother’s baking pans). 
Across the curb that rims the humble pave 
Old Baffin’s Bay has dashed an icy wave, 
And once, I well remember, ’twas the Nile, 
The day we caught the famous crocodile. 


Some far-off time when all of us are grown 
And gone away, our turn will come, perhaps, 
To tell the tale to children of our own 
Of what we did when we were little chaps. 
Then we shall boast of these delightful days 
With all their joyful, satisfying plays, 
And vow that little lives are incomplete 
That never know a brick-paved city street. 
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EGBERT, BULLFROG. 


6“ PEAKING of dogs,’ says Uncle James in 
Punch, “did I ever tell you about Egbert, 
my bullfrog? I class Egbert among dogs, 

partly because of his faithfulness and_intel- 

ligence, and partly because his deep bay always 
reminded me of a bloodhound. He was my con- 
stant companion in northern Assam, where I was 

at that time planting rubber. He finally died of a 

surfeit of hard-boiled egg, and I was as miserable 

as if I had lost a brother. 


“I think Egbert had been cying, to edge into the 
household for some time before I really noticed 
him. I can remember meeting him sometimes in 
the garden, and there was a wistful look in his 
= when I sed him without speaking. Not 
till our a ary did I begin to understand his 
sterling worth. A couple of natives were break- 
ing in, and would undoubtedly have succeeded 
had it not been for Egbert’s frantic barking, which 
aroused the house. It is almost certain that the 
devoted animal had made a practice of sleeping 
near the front door, on the chance of something 
of the sort happening. 

“After that his position in the house was estab- 
lished. He slept every night at the foot of my 

. In the daytime we were inseparable. We 
would go for walks together, and I have fre- 
quently spent hours throwing sticks into the —_ 
at the bottom of the garden for him to retrieve. 
It was this practice that saved his life at the 
greatest crisis of his career. 

“T had strained my leg, and was sitting in the 
garden, dozing, Egbert ¥ my side, when I was 
awakened by a hoarse bark from my faithful 
ae. king down, I saw him hopping 
rapidly toward the pond, pursued by an enormous 
oojoobwa, a snake not dangerous to man, but a 
rot scourge among the minor fauna of Assam. 

his snake is particularly fond of bullfrogs, and, 

judging from the earnest manner in which he was 
making for the pond, Egbert knew it. 
“Imagine my agony of mind. My injured leg 
made it impossible for me to pursue the snake, 
and Egbert, splendid as were his other qualities, 
was not built for speed—on land. 

“T could only throw ~ stick in the > of 
stunning the oojoobwa. It was a forlorn hope 
but I did it; and it saved Egbert’s life, although 
not in the — I had intended. The stick missed 
the snake, and fell immediately in front of Egbert. 
His intellect worked with the speed of lightning. 
Just as the snake reached him, he reached the 
stick ; and the next moment there was Egbert, up 
to his neck in the reptile’s throat, but saved from 
complete absorption by the stick, which he held 
firmly in his mouth. 

“Snakes have very little reasoning power. The 
oojoobwa should have nipped Egbert till he was 
forced to drop the stick. But he apparently 
regarded the stick and Egbert as being all of one 
pee. and imagined that he had happened on a 

ind of unswallowable frog. He ejected Egbert 
gbert, full of 








and lay thinking it over, while 


pluck, resumed his journey to the pond. 
“Three times in the next two yards the snake 





overtook and tried to swallow his victim, and 
each time he gave it up. After the last experi- 
ment Egbert, evidently finding this bad for his 
nervous system, conceived the idea of backing 
toward the pond instead of heading in that direc- 
tion; that process, although slower, was less 
liable to sudden interruption. 

“Well, to make the story short, the oojoobwa 
followed Egbert to the very edge of the pene, the 
— of perplexity; and when my little friend 

nally dived in, the snake iay there with his head 
over the edge of the bank, staring into the water 
for quite ten minutes. Then he turned, shook his 
head despairingly, and wriggled into the bushes. 
A little while later, I saw Egbert’s head appear 
cautiously over the side of the pond; the stick was 
stillin hismouth. He looked round to see that the 
coast was clear, and then came hopping up to me 
and laid the stick at my feet. Strong man that I 
was, I broke down and cried like a child.” 


* ¢ 


THE LAST PACKET BOAT. 


HEN Gen. “Stonewall” Jackson died of 
W his wound after the Battle of Chancellors- 

ville, in May, 1863, his body was carried 
to its burial at Lexington on the packet boat 
Marshall, which was destined to be the last of 
its kind to sail the James River and Kanawha 
Canal. 


The Marshal was built in Richmond in 1859, and 
for more than twenty years it bore its burdens of 
traffic back and forth between canal and river. 
It was ninety feet in length, with a hull of rolled 
steel, oaken timbers, hand Lise papery a roof of 
zine and plate copper. The building of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad made canal traffic a — 
of the past, and the old boat now lies on the sout. 
bank of the river, where the railway tracks press 
= to the rocky bluff, a mile or so from Lynch- 

urg. 

So long has she lain in her last berth, that a 
sapling over which they dragged her when she 





was beached has grown to a tree fully two feet in 
girth, and now stands between the boat and the 


water. 

Yet the old weather-beaten packet boat knows 
service of a kind, and has for a good many years 
been the home of an ex-Confederate scout—Corbin 
Spencer—and his eighty-year-old sister. 

Some fifteen ey ago, Spencer so injured one 
of his eyes that he could no longer work. As a 
shelter for himself and sister, he bought from the 
railway company the old packet boat on which 
as a gay young scout he had ridden to many a 
rendezvous. 

The blind old man will tell the chance visitor, 
with whom he loves to chat, of the times when the 
belles of the country danced with their beaux in 
the ample cabin, and call by name notables who 
were familiar figures on the Marshall in its trips 
to and from Norfolk. 

Then he will add the latest bit of the Marshall’s 
history, which is that year before last one Orville 
Skinner, a prosperous farmer from North Dakota, 
happened visit Lynchburg. Mr. Skinner was 
much interested in the historic old craft, and when 
he heard that Spencer was in straits, he bought 
the fast crumbling Marshall, and allows the old 
couple to live there rent free. So Virginia has 
lost the ownership of her last packet boat, which 
was of double interest to her because it carried 
her hero to his grave. 


* «¢ 


A STRANGE MEMORIAL. 


ROM the window of a trolley car on a line 

that connects several small cities and large 

villages in central New York, the traveler 
can see a scythe swinging from the limb of a tall 
tree. To be perfectly accurate, it does not swing 
any longer, for it has hung there so many years 
that the tree has grown round it, and now holds it 
tightly in its place. 


During the Civil War, a young man was mowing 
in his father’s fields with this scythe. While he 
worked, his thoughts must have been on his coun- 
try’s danger, for suddenly he hung the scythe on 
the tree, with the words, “Hang there until I 
come back.’”’ He had made up his mind to enlist. 

He never came back. Like so many other pa- 
triotic young men, he gave his life to his county. 
and the gift was accepted. Having heard his 
words, his parents let no one remove the scythe. 
Year after Pad on the sacred anniversary of his 
death, his friends have gathered under that tree, 
and kept his memory green. There is probably 
no other memorial in the world like the hanging 
scy' 
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DISAPPOINTING THE GLOATERS. 


‘““] WANTER ’ave a tooth drawn,” said the 
youngster with the pugnacious face, “and I 
want gas.” 


“Tut! tut!’ murmured the dentist. ‘You’re 
not old coon for gas. And I see you’re not 
afraid of a little pain. Be a man!” 

“?Tisn’t that,” runs a British weekly’s version 
of the story, “but I expect just at the end I’ll give 
a little bit of a squeal.” 

“Oh, that won’t matter,” the dentist replied. 
“T shan’t mind.” 

“No,” retorted the boy, “but I shall. Just you 
look out of the window.’ 

The dentist turned to look out, and saw a group 
of rinning lads standing close by his window. 

“Well?” he asked his youthful patient. “What 
does that mean ?” 

“Those are all the kids I’ve fought and licked,” 
explained the boy, “and they’ve all followed me 
here just to hear me holler. Gimme gas!” 


* ©¢ 


THE MEXICAN CABBY. 


BMEN are much the same wherever you 
find them, whether in Paris or New York 
or Mexico. Here is a characteristic bit of 


repartee that a Denver engineer related to a 
Washington Star reporter: 


In a block once in the traffic of Mexico City m 
cabby, who had not the best of tempers, shrieke 
at the man ahead of us: 

“— a a beard like yours once, but when I 
found what it made me look like, I cut it off!’ 

“Yes,” answered the other cabby, ‘“‘and I had a 
face like = once, and when 1 found I couldn’t 
cut it off, I raised a beard!” 
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TWIN MAPLE INN. 


BY EMMA S. FOWLER. 
a“ NCLE Ben, please tell us the surprise !’’ 


cried Bunny and Billy. ‘‘We can’t 
guess. ” 

‘Twin Maple Inn,’’ said Uncle Ben. 

The boys looked out through the shop door 
and across the yard to where, within thirty 
or forty feet from the kitchen window, stood 
a shapely maple tree. The main trunk was 
formed by the two small trunks growing up 
together for about six feet. 

‘‘Our Twin Maple Inn,’’ continued Uncle 
Ben, ‘‘would mean a tree hung with all kinds 
of food, for all kinds of birds, at all times. 
What do you say to building such a place?’’ 

“Oh, I’d love it!’’ cried Bunny. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
you, Billy? Don’t you love to make things?’’ 

Billy’s answer was not in words; he turned 
to the near-by bench and chose a hammer and 
a tin box; after he had filled the box with 
nails of various sizes, he turned to Uncle Ben 
for orders. 

‘“*That’s right, Billy. I want you to help 
me nail a rim round this tray,’’ and Uncle 
Ben took up from the bench a tray two feet 
long and one foot wide, to the four corners of 
which was fastened copper wire that made two 
long loops to hang it up by. ‘‘And, Bunny,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘get the short ladder, and drag 
it over to the Twin Maple Inn, while Billy 
and I finish this tray.’’ 

Bunny pulled, puffed and struggled with the 
ladder while Uncle Ben and Billy finished 
the tray and fastened more copper wire to an 
old chopping bowl. 

‘‘What’s that white stuff?’’? asked Bunny, 
pointing to something that Uncle Ben placed 
in the tray. 

‘*That’s suet—beef fat that nearly all birds 
love, especially woodpeckers and nuthatches. 
I am going to wrap it round with this chicken- 
wire netting,—so,—and fasten together the 
ends of the wire; and I shall leave enough 
wire to tie it to the upper part of the tree. 
The birds can eat every bit of it through the 
meshes, and when they pick it apart, the net 
holds the pieces in place until it is'all eaten. 

‘*‘We must hang everything on the side of 
the tree next to the house,’’ said Uncle Ben, 
‘*so that we can all see the guests that find 
entertainment at our inn. I’1l straighten the 
ladder. After I get up into the tree you boys 
can bring the things up the ladder to me.’’ 

At that, the boys exchanged a look of delight. 
In a short time everything was fastened, 
stocked with bird food, and ready for the 
guests. In the chopping bowl were bones and 
pieces of meat; on the tray there was chicken- 
seed mixture, and scattered over all were 
squash seeds that had been saved and dried for 
chickadees and nuthatches. The cage that con- 
tained suet was hung near some small branches 
that might serve as perches. The cracks in 
the bottom of the wooden chopping bowl, and 
openings at the corners of the tray, would 
serve to drain it when it rained, or when the 
snow and ice melted. 

‘*Now, boys,’ said Uncle Ben, ‘‘we have 
come to the hardest part of this job. We must 
yet that piece of zinc, and nail it round the 
trunk, low down, near the ground. ’’ 

‘*What’s the zine for?’’ asked Billy. 

‘*So that the cats can’t climb up,’’ was the 
answer. ‘*We must not have any cats as guests 
at Twin Maple Inn.”’ 

Fastening the zinc was an awkward job, 
but when it was finally done, Uncle Ben said 
the trunk looked like a giant’s sore thumb, 
wrapped up in surgeon’s plaster. 

The English ‘sparrows began to come by 
twos and threes as soon as the boys returned 
to the shop. . 

‘*T hope the chickadees and nuthatches will 
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BAREFOOTED. 








The country boy laughed at the city boy's face. 
“Why, you never were born with shoes! 
Come throw them away, and let's run a long race! 

And what if you should get a bruise?” 


The city boy looked at the country boy’s face, 
And then he glanced down at his feet. 

“Next week | will run you a wonderful race, 
But to-day | know that you'd beat!” 


BY KATE MELDRAM BUSS. 








come soon,’’ said Uncle Ben. ‘‘I want you 
to see them crack the squash seeds. If we are 
quiet we may — Sh! sh!’’ he warned them, 
as a nasal ‘‘Yank, yank, yank!’’ rang out 
sharply. ‘‘See that little bird, on the trunk 
below the tray? He is looking in every direc- 
tion. See him cling to the tree with his long, 
sharp claws, with his tail up and his head 
down? His back is bluish, head black, breast 
white —’’ 

‘tT see him,’’ whispered the boys together. 

With a quick motion, the bird glided up over 
into the square tray, seized a squash seed in 
his long, pointed bill, and flew into the willow 
opposite. He wedged the seed in under the 
bark, and then tilted back and forth as if his 
body were hung on a pivot. Every time his 
head went down, his strong bill broke the shell 
a little more, until he reached the soft kernel 
within, which he ate greedily. Quick asa flash, 
he flew back to the suet, plucked a piece, and 
returned to the willow. He pushed the suet 
into a corner where two smail branches met, 
and pecked at it, and ate a little each time his 
head went down. Then away over their heads 
he was gone in a twinkling. 

‘*How funny to see him teeter!’’ said Billy. 

**Yes,’? answered Uncle Ben. ‘‘Now I 
wish a chickadee would show you how he eats 
a squash seed.’’ 

They did not wait long. With a familiar 
chickadee-dee, three plump little birds dashed 
down to the tray, and before the boys could 


realize that they were there, each one had | 


picked up a crumb, a bit of suet, and had flown 
off. One sturdy little fellow took a good-sized 
squash seed into his bill, and perched on a 
willow branch in front of the shop. He placed 
the seed on the branch, put the sharp claws 
of one foot on it, and firmly holding it in place, 
he pecked, pounded and worked at it, while 
his black cap tossed up and down and round. 
It took him a few minutes to make a hole in 
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the seed large enough for him to reach the 
kernel, but he kept hard at it, and won. He 
was so plucky and so pretty that the boys 
were delighted with him. 

‘*Why, Uncle Ben, that looks like the little 
bird that scolded at me last summer, when I 
looked into his nest!’’ said Bunny. ‘*The 
nest was in an old post, and we saw a bird 
earry food in his bill down into the hole. 
After he flew away, we looked in and saw the 
mother bird. Just as I looked in, the bird 
looked up at me with her sharp eyes, and 
hissed, just like a cat. I was afraid she might 
fly out into my eyes, and I ran off.’’ 

‘*That was right, too,’’ said Uncle Ben. 
‘*A chickadee’s bill is short and strong; he 
can pound and peck a hole in any seed or nut, 
except those in the hardest shell; he can make 
a hole in a birch-tree trunk, or limb, where 
the hardest part has rotted away; the little 
chips will fly as he works rapidly. The bill 
of the nuthatch is long, pointed, and very 
strong; he works and pounds holes into the 
crevices in trees, and buries the nuts. He 
bores holes through the bark where there are 
eggs, larve, or insects. 

‘The most interesting part of a nuthatch is 
his feet. They have very long, strong toes 
and claws. ’’ 

‘*Sh!  There’s 
Bunny. 

**Yes,’’ in a whisper, ‘‘that is a mother 
nuthatch; her cap is not black, but gray. 
You see her claw feet astride that branch, 
with her long hind toe holding and guiding her 


another!’’ interrupted 


}as she clings to the trunk with her head and 


shoulders way out, and looks round. There 
she goes, round and down. Look, see her glide 
down head first, down, and then up into the 
tray! Did you see her feet, spread far apart, 
one turned aside and backward, with the 
three long, strong toes clinging to the bark 
of the tree to keep her from falling forward? 
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‘‘There is another bird a little larger than 
a nuthatch that goes down a tree. It comes 
to the twin maple several times every day. 
Now I am going down to the mail box to get 
the paper. To the first one of you two boys 
who can see and tell me, when I get back, 
about a bird that went down the twin maple 
holding to the trunk, I will give a cake of 
chocolate. ’’ 

‘“*Oh-h-h, how lovely!’’ cried Bunny. 
‘*Billy, let’s keep still, and look and listen. ’’ 

**All right, let’s!’’ 

Some time later Uncle Ben returned. 

‘*We’ ve seen it !’’ they both shouted together. 

‘*He went down the tree, but he went back- 
ward ; he didn’t seem to walk, he just hitched, ’’ 
explained Billy. 

‘‘And we both saw him together, didn’t 
we?’’ chimed in Bunny. ‘‘Only I couldn’t see 
his feet when he hitched along down to the 
tray. He held his tail so that it covered up 
his feet, didn’t he, Billy ?’’ 

‘*Yes, it was —’’ Billy paused, and looked 
toward Bunny with a nod. 

‘*A woodpecker!’’ they cried together, so 
that they should both get some chocolate. 

‘*That’s right,’’ laughed Uncle Ben, as he 
took two cakes from his pocket. ‘‘It was a 
downy woodpecker. The quills in his tail are 
stiff and strong, and support him as he hitches 
awkwardly down. His tail holds him as he 
climbs up, too. Although his toes are divided 
evenly, two are directed forward and two 
backward, which enables him to cling to an 
upright surface. It will be fun to have a 
notebook and to write down all that you see 
and learn at Twin Maple Inn.’’ 


rUZLéeLEo. 


1. ENIGMAS. 
I. 

I am composed of thirteen letters. My 69114 is 
conceited; my 71349 is a girl’s name; my 61172 
is a small bott é; my 89410 is to incline; my 53110 
is a horned animal; my whole is enjoyed by a 
worker. 

II. 

I am composed of eighteen letters. My 92113 
is a salute ; ! 1713 is a denial; my 11615 is very 
useful in the study of geography ; my 7185 10 is an 
ancient musical instrument; my 146 belongs to 
me; my 178124 is pleasing; my whole is an oid 
saying often heard. 

III. 

I am composed of ten letters. My 582 is an 
animal; my 673110 is a covering; my 2475 is a 
metal; ~ 9317 is a kind of fuel; my whole 
should be in every home. 

2. CONCEALED SQUARE WORDS. 
5. 

“Tf an escape I could but make,” 

The monkey said, “a trip I’d take. 

I saw a refuge, just the Kind 

For monkeys on a lark inclined.” 

And then a creamery he sought— 

Such mischief as his antics wrought! 

His punishment was swift and sure; 

He much preferred a milder cure. 

He said, “To diet I’ll agree, 

I see dyspepsia threatening me.” 

Il. 
Some said poor company he’d be, 
So inaccessible was he. 
But I found him a comrade fine, 
And had his tent pitched close to mine. 
A canny Scot, terse in his talk, 
His blameless life straight as his walk ; 
The bravest at each battle fought, 
And made, too, of each peril naught. 
Of course I never could foresee 
The comfort he would prove to me. 
Under this tree that shelters you 
We pledged a friendship strong and true. 
Il. 

I'll gladly give og my parole; 

I’ll not divulge it to a soul. 

When Tom arrives, he’ll want to know 

The secret that is guarded so. 

He’ll find his call avails him naught ; 

Our precious secret can’t be bought. 

E’en Meg’s bright wits led her astray— 

They all must wait a holiday. 


3. DIVISION. 

Divide one hundred and one by fifty, add a 
1 and you will find that the value is one in 
nine. 

4. TWO HALF 


SQUARES. 

Cross words, left- 
hand half square: An 
important event in 
colonial history; a 
---- water wheel; goddess 

--- of the morning; the 
- fruit of a _ trailing 
- - vine; an excuse, or 
apology ; atmosphere ; an abbreviation much used 
in business; always in time. 

Cross words, right-hand half square: An impor- 
tant event in colonial history ; a sovereign greater 
than a king; to agree; a — of a flower; devoid 
of moisture ; to move swiftly ; a preposition ; in bay. 


5. WORD PUZZLE. 

I am one-third of a sweetmeat; one-half of a 
kind of ammunition; one-third of a bony tissue; 
one-half of a useful covering; one-half of a pic- 
torial sketch; one-third of a season of rejoicing, 
and one-half of a kind of historic ornament; 
as a whole, I assist in transportation. 
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implements and stock, including a “sow valued 
at 3 shillings and 5 little pigs at 6 pence.” 

There are gifts of a “ketilhat’’ (kettle-shaped 
hat) to Jakelot, the prince’s piper; a dish for 
shaving to the royal barber; jeweled buttons, 
brooches and studs to numerous gentlemen, and— 
most human touch of all—the prince’s personal 
order about another tun of wine. 

“To our well-beloved clerk, Henri de Blake- 
bourne, treasurer of our household, greetings: 
Whereas, we have given and granted to our 
beloved Jane of Oxford, once our nurse, a tun of 
wine, we order this to be done. Deliver of our 
wines a tun of good wine to her. Given in the 
hostel of the Bishop of Ely, 28 June, 1357.” 

So the hero of Crécy proves to have been a 
splendid gentleman and a princely giver. Yet it 
is as the ‘‘Black Prince,” in simple, sombre armor 
of service, that hero-worshiping boys will still love 
best to think of him; and the eyes of the many 
young Americans abroad who every year look up 
at the helmet hanging above his tomb in Canter- 
bury Cathedral are glad to find it battered, dark, 
and plain. 

* 


THE FORGOTTEN RUINS OF ANGKOR. 


HE mystery or the memories usually connected 
with ruins have a powerful appeal to the 
imagination, but the crumbling remains at Angkor, 
Indo-China, described in the National Geographic 





SHOCK. 


N medical language, “shock” means 

the depression of the vital forces, 
both mental and physical. The 
condition may result from many 
causes, and may vary from a faint- 
ness and pallor that soon disappear 
to a state so desperate that the suf- 
ferer dies of it, as in the case of 
serious accident, or difficult surgical operations. 

Shock may also be the result of an overpowering 
emotion, like great terror. That kind of shock is 
often seen in the survivors of any terrible acci- 
dent. Many who have not got so much as a 
scratch suffer for a long time from a state of im- 
paired health; sometimes their nervous systems 
are so badly shattered that they never entirely 
recover. That is one of the manyreasons why 
foolish practical jokes are wrong. It is not 
funny to dress up like a ghost, to jump out on 
timid children from behind doors, to play “jokes” 
with dead mice or snakes. And such pleasantries 
are dangerous as well as stupid. Many an unfor- 
tunate child has been made the slave of fear all 
his life by reason of a shock that some playmate 
gave him in his youth. 

The extreme type of shock that is seen after 
painful accidents or surgical operations has its 
merciful side, for it deadens the sensibilities, and 
withdraws the mind from the suffering of the body. 
Sometimes there is complete unconsciousness, and 
soon if consciousness persists, the patient is quite 
indifferent to everything. That enables those who 
can help, to move the sufferer and to begin proper 
treatment. After a time that varies with the 
severity of the shock, the treatment is followed by 
a reaction. The stupor wears off, the patient 
grows restless, his pulse gets stronger and slower, 
color comes back to his face and lips and his 
eyes begin to look more natural. That means 
that the vital force, which was beaten back by the 
shock, is asserting itself again. The remedies 
that the physician uses are those which will re- 
store the blood to its normal flow and stimulate 
the vital functions. For shock associated with 
great loss of blood, the best thing is to inject salt 
solution. For shock without hemorrhage, a stim- 
ulant of some kind is generally given. 
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A PRINCELY GIVER. 


pe Arthur Conan Doyle, the cre- 
ator of Sherlock Holmes, does 
not, it is commonly understood, think 
that the ingenious and fascinating 
stories of the great detective are the 
best things he has done. He would 
rather rest his reputation on his 
historical romances, of which ‘The 
White Company” is usually considered to be the 
best. It is certainly as spirited and picturesque 
as it is true to the facts of history, a tale of the 
days of Edward, the Black Prince. Curiously 
enough, a recent valuable historic find—the 
“Sumpter Book,” or ledger, of the prince—was 
rescued from its dusty oblivion during Sir Arthur’s 
recent visit to America; and in their first pub- 
lished transcript of extracts from its pages, the 
American papers note a gift of a “‘bacinet and 
viser” to Sir Nigel Loring—the hero of ‘‘The White 
Company” himself. Surely Sir Arthur must have 
been pleased. 

Prince Edward’s “Sumpter Book” shows him 
a@ generous giver of extremely varied gifts. He 
was a great buyer of pearls and rich jewelry, 
and freely bestowed magnificent brooches, clasps, 
and chains upon his friends. Among his gifts at 
“New Year’s,” 1348, are noted one to his mother; 
to “my lady the Queen a large brooch of 3 baleast 
rubies and emeralds”; to his father, the king, “a 
cup of gold weighing four marks,” and next, in sur- 
prising contrast, to his sister, “the Lady Joan, a 
tun of Gascon wine and a trotter-horse.” 

The Lady Joan’s tastes were probably not as 
“fast” as the combination might lead an unchari- 
table person toinfer. A tun of wine was, in those 
days, a conventionally suitable gift for anyone. 
As for the “trotter-horse,” trotting horses in the 
American sense of the word were then unknown. 
It was merely a properly gaited lady’s riding horse. 
To the queen, on another occasion, he gave a horse 
bearing the name of Red Bayard; and to another 
sister, the Lady Isabel, “‘a brooch of gold with one 
large ruby above and two below and two emeralds 
above and one large one in the base and two dia- 
monds at the side and six pearls in three troches 
(hanging drops] with two diamonds in the middle.” 

From such magnificence the transition is almost 
ludicrous to a gift to the great commander and 
very noble knight, Sir John Chandos,—he who 
figures so prominently in Froissart’s Chronicles. 
The prince presented him with agricultural 








Magazine, appeal to the architect quite as much as 


to the archzologist. Situated in the interior of 
Cambodia, in the midst of treacherous swamps, 
submerged forests, and almost impassable lakes, 
the ruins have kept the secret of their origin. All 
that is known is that they were built, probably in 
the twelfth century, by the Khmers, a race now 
extinct. 


The first glimpse the visitor 
when a rounded tower appears ugh the trees a 
mile or so distant. It is Angkor Wat, the best 
preserved and most ornate of all the ruins that are 
scattered about the plain. A moat surroundin 
the — (the word wat means a temple) is 
crossed by a stone causeway that leads to the main 
entrance. That entrance is itself a massive tower, 
flanked by two others only a little smaller, set in at 
the es wall. The whole inclosure is about 
176 acres. Passing through the entrance, you see 
before you the elevated ne causeway, flanked 
by several small temples leading up to wat in 
the distance. 


ts of the ruins is 


The entire structure, or proup of i seme | 


is seated flat on a level plain, unaspiring an 
almost unins iring. It is not until you enter the 
alleries and begin to measure distances rela- 
vely therefrom that the —— and impres- 
siveness of the group of buildings begins to make 
itself felt. Those same rounded towers now spring 
aloft, and the inner temple itself is raised above a 
surrounding gallery, which is in turn terraced 
above an outer gallery. These two encompassing 
— and the cruciform temple building are 

e main details in the ag plan of the wat. 

The material used the construction is a 
grayish sandstone that stands weathering admir- 
ably. Where portions of the decorative detail 
have been affectionately stroked by admiring 
hands, the stone is as smooth as polished marble. 
The effect of the color is certainly as sombre as 
it could well be. 

How were those tons and tons of stone brought 
from Pnom Coulen, the nearest quarry, nineteen 
miles away? To drag them overland would have 
been impossible. If that submerged forest could 
tell its own pistory. we should probably hear of a 
time when both Phnom Coulen and Angkor were 
situated on the edge of the lake Tonle Sap, and 
the stone barges went to and fro between them. 

The flimsy s! of the bonzes, or priests, are 
clustered about the base of the wat. The droning 
of their voices sounds almost constantly on the 
hot, drowsy air as they read or study aloud. No 
wonder that, with only the bonzes to look after the 
temple, it has long ago been given up to vegeta- 
tion, and bats, and pigeons—and silence. It is a 
silence so lonesome and deathlike that the visitor 
shudders in turning a corner to find himself con- 
fronted by a stony Buddha with uplifted hands 
which seems to be imploring.that the repose of 
centuries be not disturbed. 

The amount of decorative work done on the 
structure is impressive. Inside and outside, and 
from top to bottom, it is a mass of carving in stone. 
The square columns, almost infinite in number, 
bear the best specimens of the decorative art at 
Angkor. It is doubtful if, at its best, that art can 
be often surpassed by the best that can be found in 
his classic remains. Just a few inches from the 


‘bottom is usually to be found a Buddha, and above 


that a tracery in stone, the pattern of which is as 
delicate and graceful as fine embroidery. 

The other ruins at Angkor, some larger, some 
smaller than the temple, all yield beautiful works 
in stone, although with most of these remains, time 
and the jungle have wrought greater havoc. Who 
the Khmers, the builders of these edifices, were, or 
why they disappeared, no one is able to answer 

ith certainty. Some say they were followers of 
a banished prince of Delhi who founded a new 
kingdom in Cam ia. The truth will probably 
not be known until the numerous inscriptions on 
the ruins at Angkor are deciphered. 
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JUNKS AND THEIR SUPERSTITIONS. 


N the “Memoirs of William Hickey,” edited by 
Mr. Alfred Spencer, the author describes the 
old-time Chinese shipping and the junks that the 
yellow sailors navigated along the coast as far as 
the Strait of Malacca in fair weather, never ven- 
turing out of sight of land. 


The shape of the junks lengthwise was rather 
more than a semicircle, each end a many feet 
higher than the centre. At the stern there was a 
recess several feet in depth, and of no possible 
use, which looked as if it was intended to give the 
sea that should strike her abaft a fair chance of 
splitting the unwieldy machine in two. On each 
bow there was painted an enormous eye, and if 
you inquired what they were for, the answer was, 
“Hi yaw, no have eyes, how can see?” They drew 
but little water, seldom more than five feet when 
loaded, and had only one mast, with a slight bam- 

pole occasionally used as a topmast. Their 
sails were made of reed, looked much like a mat, 
and answered the purpose very well, at least in 
the hands of Chinamen. In smooth water, and 
before the wind, they sailed tolerably, but they 
made sad work against an adverse wind or 


| high sea. 


t was reported that the captain of a country 
trading ship had many years before sufficient in- 
fluence over the commander of a junk to persuade 
him to learn enough navigation to justify his 
leaving the land entirely. aving got the China- 
man to that point, he ~~ lied him with a compass 
and quadrant, —— S pupil the use of both, 
and became principal owner of a cargo put on 
board the junk for a distant port. The vessel, 
under these circumstances, boldly went to sea, 
completing in a little more than three weeks a 
voyage that had previously taken six months. She 
returned with a cargo that yielded such a profit as 
enabled the —-. who had been admitted to a 
share, to quit the sea, and retire to enjoy himself 
with his family. The lucky event encouraged 





another Chinese to pursue the same course. He 
sailed with equal success to Malacca and other 
places on the east coast, disposed of his merchan- 
dise to preGenus advantage, and with his accu- 
mulated riches sailed from an island at the border 
of the strait on his return trip to China. But un- 
fortunately, instead of reaching home, he disap- 
peared altogether. That misfortune the preju- 

iced peo ascribed entirely to his having those 
diabolical instruments (the quadrant and com- 
pass) on board his vessel. On being reminded 
that the other captain had succeeded with the 
same instruments, these bigots said, “Hi yaw, that 
man have too muchee friend_ with devil 
come.” And from that day until Mr. Hickey 
wrote his memoirs, a century and a half ago, the 
Chinese had not dared to try anything except 
their traditional mode of coasting. 
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THE PIONEER’S FOOD SUPPLY. 


HE pioneers who settled in the Middle West 
sixty years ago rarely suffered from a lack of 
food supplies, says a correspondent of the Kansas 
City Star who went to Missouri in 1852. Their 
larders were filled from abundant stores of fruits 
and nuts, gathered in the forest, and fish and 
meat were always to be had for very little labor. 


In our list of forest-grown food were walnuts in 

great abundance, a few butternuts, hazelnuts in 
lenty, hickory nuts—the mammoth variety—and 

e plump little shellbarks—to say nothing of 
chinguapin and other acorns. These last were 
abundant and nourishing enough to fatten our 
hogs until it became necessary to harden their 
flesh before “kil time,” when we gave them 
some corn. Wagonloads of all these native nuts 
were to be had for the gathering. 

Wild fruits were quite as plentiful as the nuts. 
Almost anywhere, but more especially along the 
edge of the timber round prairies, the wildgoose- 
plums, yellow and red, large, juicy, and sweet, we 
gathered by bushels. 

Housewives had barrels in cellars filled with 
plums, with rain water poured in to fill the inter- 
stices, and they made pies from the sup ly through- 
out the winter. B e following fi he water 
renenng in the barrel was the finest kind of 
vinegar. 

Blackberries were in such profusion that we and 
the birds together could not gather half of them, 
and the same can be said of wild gooseberries. 

The “winter grapes” were so sour before frost, 
that it was said the pigs squealed in merely pass- 
ing beneath the vines, yet after being slightly 
frozen, they were not only good for food, but were 
considered to be a specific for chills and fever. 

ooms were abundant in rich timbered 
land and along the bluff sides. And pawpaws,— 
Missouri bananas, they are sometimes called,— 
that juicy, sweet-scented, abundant fruit could be 
— = day without producing a sensation of 
su ; 

Then meat! What didn’t we have in'‘abundance! 
Buffalo to begin with, because it was our biggest 
_. We hung hind quarters of young buffalo 
in the cool smokehouse or other protected places, 
and cut from them, while they lasted, the sweetest, 
juiciest steaks and roasts. 

Deer were numerous near by, and the finest 
venison hams could be bought for five cents a 

und; sometimes less. Wild turkeys. trotted in 

e ber, and we had about all we cared for of 
that superior fowl. Wild ducks, geese, and prairie 
chickens were almost as numerous as blackbirds. 
We only used the young, tender squirrels and 
rabbits, as the ample supply permitted us to pick 
and choose. “Possum and sweet tater,” prime 
and cooked to a turn, could be had at any time 
during the winter. - 

Our turbid old Missouri River furnished quanti- 
ties of fish—the best in the world, we then thought. 
An old-time lady said when salmon, lake trout and 
other varieties were brought to her: “I wouldn’t 

ive a good steak from a young hen catfish for all 

ese pale, sickly-looking things brought from the 
lakes and elsewhere.” 
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NOVEL STANDARDS OF WEIGHT 
AND MEASURE. 


HE inhabitants of the Lushai Hills, like other 

barbaric and savage peoples, have standards 
of weight and measure that they find simple and 
intelligible, but that are very confusing to the 
stranger who encounters them for the first time. 
In his book on the Lushai-Kuki clans, Lieut. Col. 
J. Shakespear tells about their units of measure. 


In every village there is a small flat basket, the 
size of which is fixed by the chief, which is used 
for all retail dealings in rice and the like; but they 
measure large quantities in loads, a load being 
about fifty ay After the harvest, the un- 
husked rice is piled in a conical heap. A Lushai 
will tell you crop is chip-zawn, meaning that 
the heap is level with the +e his head ; or silai- 
zawn, when it is level with the end of the held 
up pefpendicularly over his head. That is about 
the record crop; lesser quantities are denoted by 
the height of his hand or hoe or axe held up. He 
measures time by the cooking of a pot of rice— 
about an hour—or by the time he can hold a sip of 
nicotine in his mouth. He has names for each 
period of the day, denoting his usual occupation 
at that hour; he also divides the year according 
to the agricultural occupation proper to the differ- 
ent seasons. 

Short distances are measured by parts of the 
human body, as we speak of a span; but the 
Lushai has sixteen or seventeen of these, extend- 
ing from chang-khat—that is, the distance from the 
tip to the first joint of the first finger—to hlam, 
which is the distance a man can stretch with both 
arms extended. Longer distances the Lushai 
describes by such terms as the distance of the 
nearest jhum, the distance of the farthest jhum, 
the distance a mithan will wander during the day, 
the distance a man can travel before his midday 
meal, terms that perpen strangers, although they 
are well understood by the people. 

There are few measures of weight; a curious 
one is chuai—as much as a man can support hun 
from the tip of the first finger, palm downward. 
Many of the stars and constellations have names; 
most of them have some story attached to them. 
The months are lunar months, and some have 
names, but these are not widely known or used. 
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A MEXICAN BARBED-WIRE FENCE. 


HEN a man of Old Mexico needs to build a 
fence to keep the wandering burros and 
cattle out of his garden, or his wife complains that 
the chickens and pigs are eating up her lemon 
tree or the flowers that she has planted in tin cans 
of all sizes, does he then take a trip to the nearest 
town and buy the heavy expensive American 
barbed wire? 


He does not! What money he earns goes to buy 
corn meal, beans, mescal and cigarros. 

This brown-skinned man of Sonora or Sinaloa 
takes his burros and the axe, which is always a 
dull one, and starts for the barren hillsides where 
the ocatillo bushes grow. This plant grows on 
the sunny sides of the hills, and is strongly rooted 
in the hard earth. 

A dozen or more stalks radiate upward from the 
root close to the ground, and these the fence 
builder chops and hacks off near the root. He loads 





the prickly things on the burros, and starts home 
with his barbed-wire-fence posts and staples. He 
then digs a trench a few inches deep in the red 
earth, and plants the ocatillo stalks closely 
together, where they take root and grow from ten 
to twenty feet in height. 

During the time of las aguas (the rains of 
os mg this fence is at its best, and takes on 
colors. 

The stalk, which the year round is thickly cov- 
ered on every side with tough, sharp spines, now 
becomes a light greenish color, and small oval- 
shaped leaves appear just above the base of each 
spine, which protects them from the hungry cattle ; 
while at the tip of the stalk, far out of the reach 
of long-necked animals, grow the cluster of scarlet 
flowers, which add beauty to the fence top. 

Once this fence is mags Fone in its new loca- 
tion, no animal, chicken or boy ever goes through 


‘John Ruskin would surely have approved of 
these ocatillo fences, for they combine beauty with 
efficiency, and are more serviceable the older they 


grow. 
They are free to rich and poor alike, and to own 
ane calls for only a little toil, a burro, and a 
ull axe. 
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MATCH-BOX DECORATION. 


PROPOS of the English hotel room decorated 

with postage stamps that The Companion 

described not long ago, a reader sends this de- 
scription of a similar oddity in a French city: 


On the Boulevard de Cauderan, Bordeaux, 
France, there stands a house that once belonged 
to an eccentric hotel keeper. He collected the 
vesta match boxes that his patrons discarded, 
and after he retired from business he employed 
his time in decorating the ceilings and walis of 
this house with match-box covers. He papered 
the hall with a dark-brown, self-colored paper, on 
which he pasted designs of roses e from the 
box covers. The walls of the dining room he 
covered with flowers and leaves cut from the 
covers,—the flowers he made alternately large 
and small,—and the design was really effective. 

The drawing-room wall pattern was in the form 
of panels, with beautifully formed curves at the 
corners of each panel. The ceiling in this room, 
as in all the others,—the hall included,—is deco- 
rated to match the wall coverings. 

ae co and = ye x ~ 
mate x wall coverings, althou: e ceilings 
are still intact. One bedroom has nothing but 

eads neatly cut from the covers. On the east 
wall there are only men’s heads; on the west, 
those of women, while on the north and south the 
heads are placed alternately. All of them are in 
small rings, with the design of the paper showin 
round them. A dado with the walls of Troy form 
of the same match-box covers surrounds this room. 

The third bedroom is ornamented with circles, 
which begin at the middle of each wall and ceiling, 
and increase until they meet at the corners of the 
room. The spaces left at the upper and lower 
a of the wall have another similar design. In 
his room alone eighty thousand covers were 
used. 
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CARING FOR THE LOUVRE. 


HOSE who visit the Louvre do not suspect the 
labor that is y in keeping the building 

in order. It must be protected at night against 
fire and burglars by watchmen who, with revolvers 
at hip and dark lanterns in hand, make their 
nightly rounds, accompanied by two police dogs. 


Upstairs and downstairs, and along the corri- 
dors, says the Paris correspondent of the New 
York Sun, the distance they travel amounts to 
four miles, and in every room the watchmen must 
“punch’’ the clock that shows whether the rooms 
have been inspected and how often. 

During the night, the most valuable works of 
art are kept er lock and key. hen the gal- 
leries are closed to the =, a clever piece of 
mechanism is set in motion that ies the royal 

ewels, worth millions of dollars, into a special 

urglar-proof chamber. The Venus de Milo, too, 
has her own special bedroom. An iron shutter 
rises from the in front of her, and hides 
the marble features of the goddess. 

In the early morning, an army of custodians 
pours through the rooms, and the process of 
cleaning begins. A force of one hundred and 

men set to work with brooms, dusters, 
and flow polishers. The custodians exceed the 
strength of a company of soldiers on a war foot- 
ng: there are one chief custodian, three under 
chiefs, twenty-seven superior and one hundred 
and forty-eight inferior custodians. To these 
must be added the Louvre’s artisans, for the great 
— has its own works department, and ost 
its own factory. 
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LOOKING FOR A JOB. 


MAN who does a great deal of building in the 
suburbs of Boston tells of a man whom he 
calls “‘the most original job seeker” he ever met. 


Some weeks ago, while I was looking at some 
houses that I was building in Everett, a travel- 
stained carpenter accosted me, and asi me to 
put him to work. The man’s shoes and clothing 
were well coated with dust, and I asked him how 
far he had walked. 

“From Bunker Hill Monument, sir,” he said. 

an j why from Bunker Hill Monument?” I in- 
quired. 

Then his story came out. ‘I could not afford to 

ive a week’s wages to an employment bureau, so 

spent my last quarter to be admitted to Bunker 
Hill Monument. I climbed to the top in the hope 
that the view of the surrounding country would 
show me where new houses were going up. I saw 
rons partly erected buildings, and walked out 
ere to look for work.” 

That man, concluded the builder, got work, and 
has proved one of the most valuable workmen in 
my employ. He is still with me. 
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TENNYSON AND THE “TIMES.” 


HE recent reduction in the price of the London 
Times is a thing that the poet Tennyson would 
have appreciated, says the Montreal Witness. 

Lady Taylor once took a friend to see the poet, 
and was rather coldly received. On y Taylor 
rallying him on his manner, he said: 

“Madam, I am a poor man, and as I can’t afford 
to buy the Times, I have it from the stationer. 
He charges ‘me a penny for it, which entitles me 
to keep it an hour. ny will people select just 
that hour to come and call on me?” 
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UNCLE’S CRITICISM. 
UAVELY pertinent is the criticism of age. 
Old Mr. Blank, who was the guest of a gay 
grandniece at Newport, had watched her on het 
social round for a month. 


One day, tnonpostediy, she said to him, “Well, 
Uncle Dan, what do you think of it all?” 


“My dear,” he said, after a delicate pause, “! 
am constantly reminded of the sage saying of a 
clever Frenchman: ‘Life would be quite bearable 
if it were not for its pleasures.’ ”’ 
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HAD dressed in my kimono and 
canvas trousers, and was standing on 
the broad, padded floor of the dojo, 


HUDO * SBS 


BY Paul E.Triem E r 


swing over and roll to his feet. Then 
he dives across the prostrate body of 
his teacher. Eventually he stands fac- 


waiting for my teacher, when a little “j~ ing his teacher, who grips his sleeves 
brown urchin, perhaps ten years old, , at the elbows, raises one foot suddenly 
pulled off his straw sandals, and came sa until it rests against the pupil’s stom- 


trotting across the mat toward me. He 
smiled, dropped to his hands and 
knees, and bowed until his forehead 
swept the floor. I did likewise, then 
stood up and let my diminutive opponent seize 
my jacket in regulation fashion—his left hand 
gripping my right sleeve at the elbow, his right 
hand wound into my left lapel. He was forced 
to stand on tiptoe to reach me; but the next 
moment he had twisted deftly, presented his 
shoulders as a fulcrum, and swung me to the 
mat with a crash. 

Of course I could have resisted him, but in 
jiu-do little attention is given to resistance; 
even in serious combat, the aim is to yield to 
the attack of an opponent in such a way as to 
gain an advantage. In practice, the pupil 
will often be thrown twenty times in quick 
succession; he is mastering the art of defense 
—not of resistance; he is learning how to 
alight from a fall, how to distribute the shock 
of his body against the mat so that no one 
point of contact shall receive a disabling blow. 

Jiu-do and jiu-jutsu are not the same. Jiu-do 
is an art of physical development that uses a 
long series of combat tricks as a means of 
increasing, first, organic strength ; second, mus- 
cular strength. It is thorough, and requires 
for mastery-the infinite patience of the Orien- 
tal. Jiu-jutsu isa hurry-up system of learning 
to fight; it has borrowed a limited number of 
jiu-do’s combat tricks and bound them into a 
system, but the thorough preparation and 
training that make jiu-do almost irresistible are 
wanting. Jiu-do is the old art of the samurai, 
and aimed to make the nobleman equal to any 
odds that his inferiors in caste might bring 
against him. He must be able to meet an 
armed opponent, himself unarmed, and con- 
quer. He must be able to move with the 
precision and exactness that come of years of 
training. To accomplish all this, he must put 
himself into the hands of an expert at the age 
of ten or twelve, as my diminutive assailant 
had done, and must keep up his training for 


years. 

The first lessons in jiu-do are surprisingly 
simple. The learner sits crouched on the mat, 
and at the word of command falls backward, 
striking both hands against the canvas. This 
makes a startling noise, but it does more; it 
breaks the fall, taking part of its force to the 
surface of the arms. Gradually the pupil dis- 
covers that the simple backward fall is not 
altogether simple—he is taught to roll back, 
rocker fashion. He must not land squarely. 
Then he continues this fall into a backward 
somersault, which brings him up kneeling, 
facing an imaginary antagonist. 

At the same time, he is being taught the 
elementary footwork that is to carry him about 
with his weight always where he needs it. 
For a few minutes he shuffles and trots about, 
tugging at his instructor’s jacket, while the 
instructor tells him how to move forward, 
backward and sidewise. Suddenly the teach- 
er’s foot swings forward, and the pupil’s feet 
are kicked out from under him. He alights 
on his side, for a strong hand has guided his 
descent—and then the thing is done again and 
again, and he is taught to swing to one side 
or the other, bringing the corresponding fore- 
arm sharply against the mat at the instant of 
striking. 

Attack follows defense in each trick. He 
soon learns the theory of the swinging kick, 
always delivered flat-soled against the outside 
of an antagonist’s foot or ankle. And as he 
masters it, theory and practice broaden before 
him; he learns to kick both of his opponent’s 
feet together, and to apply at the same instant 
a dexterous leverage to sleeve and collar; to 
catch one foot in front of the other and carry 
it swiftly to one side, with the same flat-soled 
kick; to change the position of his own feet 
with the speed of lightning as his antagonist 
kicks at him, and to continue his foe’s attacking 
movement by a kick of his own. ‘There are 
forty-seven varieties of kicks, and he must learn 
to use each one, instinctively, in its correct 
place. 

Sometimes, toward the end of the first month 
of practice, his teacher sets him to work at 
another apparently simple task that tries the 
fibre of will and body. It is a sort of hand- 
spring. He is taught to crouch forward, one 
foot about a yard in advance of the other, the 
hand on the opposite side resting flat on the 
floor with the fingers pointed backward, 
the other hand in advance and pointed for- 
ward. Then he must duck his head and spring 
over, landing on his back and rolling swiftly 
forward to his feet. This sounds and looks 
simple, but the invariable tendency is to land 
on the point of the shoulder. 

When he masters the trick, he is taught to 
dive over an obstruction, alight on his hands, 





ach and goes backward to themat. At 

the same instant the pupil is shot over 

the teacher’s prostrate body, and if 

he retains sufficient presence of mind, 
tries to apply his recently mastered handspring. 
This handspring and the trick against which 
it is to guard are modified in various ways. 
In the attack, it is possible for the assailant 
who so desires to jerk his victim’s head toward 
the mat as he swings him forward, resting on 
his foot, and to bring head and mat into such 
violent contact that the result will be disas- 
trous, or even fatal. As the trick is generally 
used, the victim is catapulted forward, lands 
first on his hands, swings over to his shoulder, 
and is on his feet before his assailant. He is 
taught to whirl instantly, to be ready for fur- 
ther attack or defense. 

About this time, too, he is taught another 
fundamental principle of jiu-do. In his desire 
to avoid being thrown by this body-weight 
throw, he braces himself and pulls backward. 
Instantly his teacher swings forward, hooks 
the back of his thigh against his pupil’s thigh, 
and hurls him to the mat. Instead of meeting 
his resistance with a greater force, as he could 
easily do, the expert noticed the line of this 
resistance and changed his attack swiftly to 
use rather than oppose it. In jiu-do, the aim 
is to stand so perfectly poised that the body 
can be moved in any direction without first 
loosening the tension of opposing muscles. 
The handhold upon an opponent’s jacket must 
be light until the instant of a throw ; the novice 
clutches and sets himself, and is quickly 
fatigued by his own unnecessary exertion. 
His teacher moves lightly before him, poised 
and relaxed until he sees an opening, then sud- 
denly applies all his weight and power so deftly 
and exactly that there can be no resistance. 

Beyond this point, there comes a time when 
the teacher follows the student to the mat, 
grips him by the sleeve and lapel, and holds 
him down. This work on the mat is exceed- 
ingly intricate, although it is made up largely 
of two simple holds—one, in which the attack- 
er’s hands, with the wrists crossed, grip his 
victim’s lapels and apply a strangling leverage ; 
the other, an arm lock, in which the assailant 
grips his opponent’s arm in such a way as to 
apply leverage against the back of the elbow. 
Either of these holds might be put to a serious 
use, but neither need be. Resistance is so 
evidently futile that it is not considered. At 
close range, with both opponents on the mat, 
these holds and their modifications are used 
very effectively. 

At the end of six months, the pupil begins 
to notice something that has hitherto escaped 
his observation ; he is incredibly stronger than 
he was. It is not so much a matter of mus- 
cular development, although this is very evi- 
dent, as it is of organic regeneration. His 
pulse is steady, and unaffected by exertion that 
would once have set it off ‘‘on the jump.’’ 
He breathes easily and deeply—although noth- 
ing has been said to him about deep breathing. 
His eyes are clear and his nerves unshakable. 
The art of jiu-do still stretches as inscrutably 
before him as it did when he first tied on the 
white belt of the novice; he realizes its sub- 
tlety, and begins to understand the reverence 
of his teacher for it. The little brown Her- 
cules, his instructor, tells him that he must 
work faithfully the first year, in order to make 
this organic gain permanent, but that after 
that, he will not lose his new-found strength, 
even during prolonged absence from the dojo. 
If he has come thus far, however, the fascina- 
tion of the thing will have gripped him so 
hard that there is no danger of his quitting. 


*¢ ¢ 


AN OLD FRIEND GONE. 


MAN from London was invited to go for 
‘*a, day’s snipe shooting’’ in the country. 
The invitation was accepted, says Tit- 
Bits, and host and guest shouldered guns, and 
sallied forth in quest of game. 
After a while a solitary snipe rose, and 
prom tly fell to the — s first barrel. 
e may as well return,’’ his host re- 
—_ gloomily, ‘‘for that was the only 
in the neighborhood 
The bird had afforded coondibenis sport to all 
his friends for six weeks. 


*® ¢ 


A NATURAL QUESTION. 
UR small daughter is very fond of her 
bath, writes a contributor to Harper’s 
Magazine, but she objects vigorously to 
the drying process. 

One day, while we were remonstrating with 
her, she said, ‘‘Why, what would happen, 
mamma, . you didn’t wipe me dry? Would 
I get rusty 
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The Baldwin Camp Lamp 


SELF-LIGHTING MODEL 


For Campers, Woodsmen, Sportsmen, Teamsters and Farmers 

















HE Camp Lamp we now 

offer is the very latest 

model with polished 
nickel - plated finish, twin 
handles and belt hook, and 
a self-lighting device that 
will instantly light the Lamp 
without the use of a match. 
The Baldwin Camp Lamp 
requires water and carbide 
only, and burns with an in- 
tense light for over three 
hours without refilling. No 
grease, smoke, dirt, or oil. 
Throws a steady light over 
100 feet. Can be hung up 
in a tent, or worn comfort- 
ably ona hat or belt, leaving 
both hands free. Equally 
serviceable for farmers and 
teamsters detained at their 








work after dark. Lamp is 


3% inches high, weighs less than 5 ounces, and produces a 14-candle- 
power light. To the hunter, its penetrating light will disclose a small 


animal in a tree or on the ground. 
the presence of hidden shoals or rocks. 


While paddling at night, it will reveal 


For Boy Scouts, who may be de- 


layed after dark while ‘‘hiking’’ through the woods, this Lamp will bring 
great comfort. For bait-casting and fishing at night, it has no equal. 
The Lamp may also be used by the farmer, woodsman, teamster, and by 
thousands of others whose outdoor employment detains them after dark. 


THE OFFER. 


For a limited time the Camp Lamp will be 
given to Companion subscribers only for one 


new solicited subscription and 15 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. In 
either case we will Deliver Freé anywhere in the United States. 





Three Aluminum Lipped Saucepans 


FOR THE UP-TO-DATE KITCHEN 


LUMINUM 
nowreigns 
supreme in 

the realm of the 
up-to-date kitch- 
en. It is with- 
out question the 
most durable 


ware, and is un-~ 


excelled for all 
cooking pur- 
poses. Unlike 
iron, tin, and 
enamel ware, it 
cannot rust or 
form poisonous 
compounds with 
fruit acids and 
foods. The ma- 
terial being 
solid, there is 
also no plating 
to flake or wear 
off. Aluminum 
is also easily 
kept bright and 
clean. A few 
pieces of this 
excellent ware 
will not only 

















add greatly to the appearance of your kitchen utensils, but it will also 
greatly facilitate the work of preparing the meals and remove much of 


the drudgery of cooking. 


It is only through a special purchase that 


we are able to offer this unusual value in aluminum—three Saucepans 
at a price you would ordinarily expect to pay for one piece. For this 
reason our Offer is sure to appeal to every progressive housewife as an 
exceptional opportunity to make a most desirable addition to her kitchen 
equipment. These Saucepans are made of pure spun aluminum, and 
the three sizes offered, 1 quart, 144 quarts, and 2 quarts, afford a ‘wide 


range of usefulness. 


THE OFFER. Ferstsé 


ited time the three Aluminum Sauce- 
be given to Companion subscribers 


only for one new solicited subscription and 25 cents extra; or sold for 
$1.40. In either case we Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. 





The American Pedometer 

















Will Record Every 
Mile You Walk 


HIS little instrument, which 

may be carried in the vest 

pocket or attached to a belt, 
will carefully and methodically 
register every mile or fraction of 
a mile walked, up to one hundred. 
The Pedometer is the size of an 
ordinary watch, which it resem- 
bles, and is well made. It can 
be adjusted to the average step; 
also to an extremely long, as well 
asan extremely short step. Every 
instrument fully guaranteed. 


THE OFFER 


The Pedometer given to Compan- 
ion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription; or sold for 
$1.00. In either case we Deliver 
Free anywhere in the U. S. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ELIZABETH REFORMS HER FAMILY. 





LIZABETH had never noticed how plain and 
provincial her people were until Mr. Hodson 


began calling on her. Then, the Chicago News| | 


says, she began to wish her bluff good-natured 
father had a club to go to, and that her mother 
would not always come into the parlor smoothing 
her apron. As for Jack! 


“Mother,” Elizabeth said, one evening, when 
she had reason to expect young Hodson, ‘‘won’t 
you please make Jack go to bed early to-night?” 

“Why, Bess, I don’t tell Jack when to go to bed 
any more. He’s too old for that.” 

“He’s not too old to drink lemonade and eat 
cake as if he’d never seen refreshments before,” 
complained Elizabeth. ‘‘He acted like a wild 
Indian the other night. Il don’t know what Mr. 
Hodson thinks of him.” 

“I guess he knows a rollicking boy when he 
sees one,” returned Mrs. Day, comfortably. 

“ Mother—I . wish,” faltered Elizabeth, “‘ you 
wouldn’t wear apron when you come into 
the parlor, evenings. It looks so—bourgeois.”’ 

“‘So—what?” 

“Common.” 

“That’s funny! I always feel real dressed u 
when I have on one of my pretty aprons. But 
won’t wear one if you don’t want me to.”’ 

“That’s a dear! And, mother, do you think you 
could coax father to wear his coat when Mr. 
Hodson is here?” 

“But your father likes to be comfortable —” 

Just then the doorbell rang. Eager to get there 
before her brother, Elizabeth ran and opened the 
door herself. 

— awfully anxious, aren’t you?” Jack 
called. 

As soon as Elizabeth and her visitor were seated 
in the parlor, Mrs. Day appeared. She proctee 
young Hodson pleasantly, and then, glancing 
down at her apron, precipitately fled from the room. 
She soon returned, consciously smoothing her 
apronless skirt. 

Elizabeth’s annoyance increased when Jack 
bobbed in, calling lustily, “What time you going 
to have the hand-out, Bess? I’m going down to 
Bud Brown’s, but if there’s to be anything to eat, 
I want to be on time.” 

“QO Jack —” began Elizabeth. 

“Run along, boy,” said Jack’s mother. “T’ll 
save you something if we have anything to eat. 
Oh, there’s father!’” Mrs. Day’s face beamed with 
welcome, then suddenly clouded over. ‘Father, 
| ope hn think you ought to have on your coat? 

t’s chilly.” 

‘Gammon, mother! You know I never wear my 
coat in the house. Say, Hodson, these women are 
pat fussing at their men-folks. Some day 
you’ll know what it is to have a wife worrying 
about you.” 

Elizabeth’s face turned scarlet, but Hodson 
laughed. “I certainly hope so,” he said. 

“Now, father, come out in the dining room, I 
want to show you something.” Mrs. Day smiled 
at her own tact, and led her husband away to be 
gently lectured on the gabe of wearing a coat. 

“Do you know,” said Hodson to Elizabeth as 
soon as they were alone, “‘I think you are the most 
fortunate girl in the world?” — 

“Why?” Elizabeth was visibly astonished. 

“Because your family is so genuine and kind- 
hearted and wholesome. I feel like embracing 

our sweet little mother when I see her wearing 
hat crisp white apron. It takes me back to the 
time 1 had a mother down in Maine who wore 
little aprons just like them. And your father! 
How hearty and kind he is! In these days of 
affectation, it’s a privilege to meet people like Mr. 
and Mrs. Day. And Jack, too! A real boy—the 
kind that makes a real man. It’s the real people 
who count.”’ 

“I’m afraid,” murmured Elizabeth, “that I’m 
the only one in the family that’s not quite real.” 

“You’re real enough for me,” said Hodson. 


* 


THE JUNGLES OF PANAMA. 


HERE are jungles in Panama, stretching away 

from the banks of Gatun Lake, as dense and 
mysterious as those of Africa. The only canal 
men who know the jungles intimately are the sur- 
veyors who have charted the topography of the 
watershed, or who have made special investiga- 
tions at various points. One of these men is Mr. 
0. E. Malsbury, who is in charge of the land sur- 
veys under Colonel Goethals. In speaking of the 
jungle recently, in the New York Sun, he said: 


When I try to become definite about the jungle, 
I realize how little even a man who has seen 
much of it knows about its life. There are strong 
impressions of beauty, mystery, and fear, a lure 
with a menace, a smile that only half covers a 
snarl—and everything else that I know about the 
jungle can be told in a few isolated incidents 

hat have happened to pass under my notice. 

An orchid beckons from the branch of a tree, 
a pair of wild pigs dash away into the brush, a tiger 
cat shows its bright eyes for a moment, and, in a 
flash of sinewy grace, is gone. Birds dart over- 
head, the heron balances daintily on a reed by the 
river, an alligator slides from a mud bank into the 
water, monkeys lark in the trees, a lion growls— 
such slight things sum up my jungle lore. 

One hour, the sun looks through trees and 
bushes, and traces a thousand patterns on the 
ground; the next, rattle of rain on the leaves 
is deafening. ‘* falls, and the parrakeets, 
crickets, frogs, lizards begin their unending 
chorus; then the howl of monkeys adds to the din, 
and now and again the cry of the wildcat and 
the growling bark of the mountain lion make a man 
glad that he is beside a bright fire with his machete 
or gun close at hand. 

The lion of the Panama jungle is of two kinds 
—black and tawny. Full grown, he stands thirty 
inches high. His breast is broad, like that of a 
bulldog; his legs are long; his head is square, but 
catlike. He growls like a lion, but ends with a 
bark. I never heard of his attacking a man, but 
the natives of the jungle fear him. He would bea 
dangerous adversary at close quarters. The only 
way to be certain that he will not attack a man is 
to try one out. a. I don’t care enough 
for the knowledge to risk the experiment. 





oe & | 
TRAINING A COOK. 

N Irish servant is, of all people in the world, the | 
most anxious to please, and she even desires | 

to do exactly as she is told, even when the com- 
mands laid on her are unreasonable. In “The | 
Lighter Side of Irish Life,” Mr. G. A. Birmingham | 
gives an amusing instance of this trait. | 


A young housekeeper once undertook to train a | 
cook. One day, it happened that there were 
whiting for dinner. She explained carefully the 
proper way of cooking whiting, and, with a view 
to achieving elegance in the serving of the dish, | 
added that these particular fish are usually sent up | 
to table with their tails in their mouths. | 

The fish appeared on the dinner table, not se- | 
ductively curled after the pleasant habit of whit- 
ing, but lying rigidly straight on the dish. Each | 
of them, however, had its tail cut off and neatly | 
inserted into its mouth. The inexperienced cook | 
had most conscientiously obeyed what must have 
struck her as a merely vexatious order. | 
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John McCormack and Fritz Kreisler 


hearing themselves on the Victrola 
‘“‘Angels’ Serenade’’—Victor Record 88479 

The famous Irish tenor’s exquisite singing, 
with a delicate obbligato by the noted Austrian 
violinist, is a delightful combination that is possi- 
ble only on the Victrola. 

And hearing these artists on the Victrola is just 
as though you were hearing them in real life—but 
even in real life they have never been heard 
on the concert stage together. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. Thereis no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100 : 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
++. Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Only Machine in the World ss". 


E offer four high-grade styles, 

with many new improvements, 

prepay all charges to any rail- 

way freight office in the United States, 

warrant each machine for twenty-five 
years, and sell at a very low price. 

How all this is accomplished can 

best be told in our new Illustrated 

Booklet, which is sent free to any 
reader of The Youth's Companion. 

To get this information, simply send 

a postal card to Sewing Machine 
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Department, Perry Mason Company, 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
stating that you will be interested to 
receive further particulars concerning 
the New Companion Sewing Machine. 

Tens of thousands of homes all over 
the country use and recommend these 
machines. If a New Companion 
Sewing Machine has not been sent 
into your town, ask for our Special 
Introductory Price. 










COVINA WIA 





NWS) I\OD\ODNONG)i' 






The New Companion Sewing Machine ordered from you four My New Companion Sewing Machine reached me in good order, 

=" months ago was received in excellent condition. Friends who have and is giving good satisfaction. I consider it a perfect, up-to-date 

. examined and used it, say it is really a very fine machine. For machine. Have used four different kinds of machines, but like the 
= my self, I will say that I am more than satisfied with it, and would New Companion best of all. I shall be glad to recommend it to any- = 
S not dispose of it under any circumstances for one of another make. one wanting a first-class machine.—Mrs. A. B. WELBORN, Mo. 7 
z! The machine was even better than represented.—Mrs. E. E. RoRICK, S 
> Montana. . - have been re your oe machine for 18 years, and have «a 
<4 ' : just now run out of your needles, so you see how they last me. I 4 
> _ It may interest you to know that we have a New Companion would dislike to use any other machine. I have raised my family @ 
a“ Soe thee has been in constant use for 26 years, and done all my sewing on this machine, and I have spent only $1.00 3 
> = ‘it is sti in fairly good condition.—CHARLOTTE S. DoRMAN, to have it cleaned. Otherwise, it hasu’t been repaired. Isn’t thata @ 
= ew Jersey. good record ?—Mary A. Foca, Iowa. 3 
@ 





‘ PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
=/@\(@\/ BOBO 
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A CALF AND A CONSPIRACY 
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Dodds, with the firmness of conviction, | 


"Yoni there calf,’’ said Grandfather | 
indicating the small black and white | 


animal that was gamboling awkwardly about | Blackie out—he’s tipped Blackie out! He’s | bars. 


just beyond the orchard bars, ‘‘that there calf 
has got four white stockings. I’ve known | 
calves since long enough before your pa was | 
born, and I never knew one with four white | 
stockings that was worth shucks. ’’ 

“But, grandpa,” the little girl in the ging- | 
ham sunbonnet protested, speaking close to his | 
ear, ‘‘she’s Sally Lunn’s calf, you know.’’ 

**Yes; she’s Sally Lunn’s calf—and what | 
of that? Didn’t Sally Lunn go down into the 
black-ash swamp and get herself mired, so 
that she broke a leg and had to be shot? A 
real bright cow wouldn’t have done that. 
That other calf isn’t so big, maybe, but she’ll 
make a great milker. You raise her, Minnie, 
and you can have her.’’ 

‘*But you told me I might have Blackie!’’ 
the little girl cried, big tears welling into her 
eyes. ‘‘I don’t like that other one! She 








bunts into the pail, and spills the milk all over 
me. She doesn’t know 
anything, grandpa, and 
she isn’t pretty and 
gentle like Blackie!’’ 

** You run into the 
house,’’ said Grand- 
father Dodds, dismiss- 
ing the subject, ‘‘and 
tell your grandma to get 
those mattresses ready 
if she wants me to take 
them to be fixed. I’ve 
got to get to Millersville 
before the eight-o’clock 
train, and it’s nigh 
half past six now.’’ 

Minnie delivered the 
message, and _ then, 
bursting into sobs, told 
of her wrongs. 

“There, there, child!” 
said Grandmother 
Dodds, soothingly ; she 
immediately wiped the 
flour from her hands, 
and started for the 
barn. 

‘** Jonathan, ’’ she be- 
gan, the moment she 
had arrived close beside 





BS 
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SS 
instant Minnie dashed through the hall and 


fairly bumped into her. 
**O grandma !’’ she shrieked. 


py) 
, 





**He’s tipped 


killed her, I guess!’’ | 
‘*Where, child? Where?’’ 
‘*He’s tumbled her out, rack and all, right | 
at the end of the driveway—and he’s gone on 
and left her !’’ 
The two ran round past the end of the | 
house, where they almost fell over one of the | 
stranzest objects ever seen in a country lane— | 
a slatted box, tilted rakishly on one side, and 
ambling, seemingly of its own volition, back | 
and forth between the inclosing fences. Closer 
inspection revealed a black and white calf | 
beneath the box, tied fast to one end, and | 
almost smothered under a litter of straw. 
Minnie pounced upon the overturned rack, 
twisted it off her pet, and untied the rope, 
meanwhile addressing the calf with the most 
endearing phrases in her vocabulary. Blackie 
was badly scared, but was apparently unin- 
jured. From far down the road came the faint 





ORAWN BY CHARLES D. HUBBARD 





GRANDMOTHER GRASPED THE RELUCTANT ANIMAL BY THE 
HIND QUARTERS AND THRUST HER OVER THE BARS. 


patrons along the line was morally certain to 
interfere with Grandfather Dodds’s headlong 
progress to market; for, although he could not 
hear very well, his sight was not at all im- 
paired. So grandmother left the instrument, 
and hurried out to assist Minnie.’ The child 
was vainly striving to drag the other calf across | 
the bars of the orchard fence. 

**She bunts and then hangs back, just as she 
always did!’’ wailed the little girl. ‘‘She 
doesn’t know anything; she’s a fool calf!’’ | 

Grandmother grasped the reluctant anima! | 
by the hind quarters and thrust her over the | 
Then the calf was pulled and trundled | 
across the back yard, and shoved headlong | 
into the rack, where she was tied down to a 
bottom bar. This prevented her from standing 
erect and revealing her lack of undesirable 
“white stockings’’; the tumbled straw was | 
pitched over and about her until little could 
be seen except the top of her head. 

At the end of five minutes the bay team 
came puffing and snorting into the driveway, 
with Grandfather Dodds swaying back and 
forth on the bouncing seat, his expression 
revealing an amusing combination of wrath 
and chagrin. 

‘*There’s no time now,’’ he began, pulling 
up the prancing horses; ‘‘I—’’ 
‘*Yes, there is,’’ his wife declared. ‘‘ Your 
watch is a quarter of an hour too fast. Reach 
over and take hold of that end. Now, Minnie, 
you help, too. There! Put the mattresses 
right over the rack—so; now it can’t bounce out | 

again. You can get! 


there in plenty of time, 
and you} 


Jonathan ; 
needn’t kill the horses, 
either. ’’ 


rumbled round the turn, 
a shade more gently 
this time, and with 
grandfather looking 
back over his shoulder. 
Minnie was leaping 
about on one foot, glee 
over the present 
triumph only slightly 
tempered as yet by dark 
forebodings of what 
might happen in the not 
distant future. But 
presently she paused. 
**He—he’ll notice the 
difference when he 
comes to unload,’’ she 
said, faintly. 
Grandmother pursed 
up her lips, ignoring 
the implied question. 
‘*Tf I were you, Min- 
nie Dodds,’’ she said, 
‘““T’d take that calf 


her husband, for he was quite deaf, ‘‘you’re | rattle of Grandfather Dodds’s receding wagon. | down to the back pasture and keep her there 


not going to sell that child’s calf, are you?’’ 

‘*I’m going to sell one of those two skim- 
milk calves—the heavier one. She can have 
the other. Now you want to hurry, if I’m 
going to take those mattresses. ’’ 

‘*You know how she dotes on that spotted 
calf, Jonathan. ’’ 

‘*Tother one’s spotted, too.’’ 

‘That isn’t the point—you gave that calf to 
her, fair and square. ’’ 

“*T gave a calf to her. 
more time to talk, mother !’’ 

‘*7’l] make up the difference in price out of 
my egg money, Jonathan.’’ 

It was a vain appeal, for Grandfather Dodds | 
was a very ‘‘set’? man. Moreover, his wife | 
had touched him on a raw spot by implying | 
that he was being influenced solely by the fact 
that one calf would sell for a dollar or two 
more than the other. We all hate to be told 
unpleasant truths, directly or indirectly. 

‘*Mother, ’’ declared Jonathan Dodds, with 
great dignity, ‘‘it’s the quality of the calves 
I’m thinking of; and some day maybe I’ll be 
thanked. Now if those mattresses aren’t on 
the horse block when I’m ready to drive out, 
they don’t go this week.’’ 

Grandmother Dodds returned to the house 
and had Minnie help her carry the mattresses 
from the sitting-room porch across to the horse 
block at the inner end of the driveway. The 
little girl was sniffling rather than crying; but 
when she saw her grandfather drive from the 
orchard with the rectangular calf rack in the 
rear of the lumber wagon box, she ran to her 
bedroom and crouched under the window, 
sobbing bitterly. 

Mrs. Dodds grimly raised one end of each 
mattress, so that her husband could grasp it, 
and silently watched him lean the mattresses 
against the back of the wagon seat in such a 
manner that their upper edges overtopped his 
head when he was seated. 

“‘T have just fifty-five minutes to get to the 
Station in,’? he said. ‘‘Do you want any 
groceries, mother ?’’ 

‘‘No,’”’ she replied, with accusing brevity. 

He waved his whip, and the lively bay team 
Started with a rush. Grandmother Dodds 
slowly reéntered the kitchen, dreading to see 
Minnie’s tear - stained face, and wondering 
what comforting words she could say to the 
child without at the same time implying any 
condemnation of the grandfather. Suddenly 
she heard the little girl scream, and the next 


Now I’ve got no 








He had not heard the sound of the fall, owing 
to his deafness, and the mattresses had pre- 
vented him from seeing what had happened. 
He was rushing to market without the live 
stock that he had planned to sell. 

Grandmother Dodds came to a momentous 
decision. 

‘*Minnie,’’ she said, ‘‘you take that calf to 
the orchard just as quick as you can, and bring 
back the other one. Do you understand ?’’ 

‘“‘Why—yes, yes, grandma !? 

**Well, then, hurry !’’ 

Mrs. Dodds seurried to the telephone in the 
dining room, making some hasty calculations | 
on the way. ‘‘I want him to get far enough | 





for a few weeks. And now,’’—she waved an 


impressive forefinger,—‘‘don’t you ever men- | 


tion to a living soul what happened to-day !’’ 

Grandfather Dodds, still somewhat in doubt 
about the alleged incorrectness of his watch, 
drove rapidly toward Millersville, pondering 
on the recent humiliating accident. 


**T guess I’m getting to be an old codger,’’ 


was his half-muttered comment. ‘‘The idea 
of my losing out a calf in that way, and having 


all the neighbors know about it! They’ll think 


I’m getting in my second childhood. ’’ 

The word ‘‘childhood’’ brought up another 
picture—that of Minnie’s tear-stained face, as 
she had vainly pleaded for her pet. As 
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off so that we’ll have time to make the change,’’ | conscience pricked Grandfather Dodds more 
she thought, ‘‘but not so far that he won’t|and more, the difference in selling value be- 


come back. I guess Grover’s will about do.’’ | tween the two calves dwindled in importance 


She gave three turns to the bell crank, sound- until it even passed the vanishing point. 
ing a long and two short rings; and had the | 


pleasure of hearing two feminine voices call, | ing, but was still a mile distant, when he 


‘*Hello!’’? besides the click that revealed the | wheeled about beside John Mitchell’s scales, | 


removal of several more receivers. Such things | and was helped by the dealer to lift the rack out 
always happen on a rural ‘‘party line,’’ where | upon the platform. The weight was unsatis- 
nearly everyone answers everyone else’s call, | factory, and the old gentleman was frowning at 
and nobody minds in the least, for none but the the figures on the scale beam when he caught a 
foolish attempt to tell secrets by telephone. | glimpse of the calf being hoisted from the rack 

‘* Jennie Grover, I want you!’’ said Grand- | and led unwillingly to the waiting car. 
mother Dodds, loudly and clearly. For a second he stared blankly at the ani- | 

‘*Yes; I’m here, Mis’ Dodds.’’ |mal. ‘*Hi!’’ he began, but cleared his throat | 

‘*Well, you stop Mr. Dodds when he comes instead of speaking. It would never do to 
along, and tell him to hurry back. He’s lost | demand the return of the calf, and explain to | 
his calf out of his wagon.’’ the fun-loving Irishman what had happened. 

‘**T see him, Mis’ Dodds!’’ cried Lucy Inger- | He would never hear the last of it, if he did. 
soll, whose house was only the second onefrom| He was still frowning as he started slowly 
the Dodds place, much nearer than grand- | for home; but when he was clear of the village, 
mother had planned. ‘‘I’ll get him for you! | the humor of the situation began to dawn upon 
Hi! Mister!’? The yank of the cord could|him. ‘I didn’t know mother had so much | 
be heard as it dropped at full length, accom- | spunk in her,’’ he said. ‘‘Well, I vum!’’ 
panied by Lucy’s falsetto shrieks, asshedashed| At dinner, grandfather gave strict attention 
for the door. to the business of the hour, until pie was 

Grandmother Dodds stamped one foot in| served. It was the first cherry pie of the 
vexation, but smiled in spite of herself. season, and far above criticism. 

‘**She never stopped him at all, Mis’ Dodds!’’ | Grandfather Dodds balanced the second cut- | 
This was a new voice, that of Lorena Piersall, | ting upon his fork, and looked across the table. | 
who lived next beyond the Ingersoll farm. ‘*Mother,’’ he announced, with surprising | 
‘‘He didn’t hear a word she said, though | abruptness, ‘‘that fall must have hurt that | 
goodness knows, she yelled loud enough, seems calf pretty bad.’’ 
tome. I’ve got a dish towel,—I was wiping! ‘‘How so?’’ the old lady asked, with a half- | 
dishes when you rung up,—and I’ll get right | suspicious intonation. 
in the middle of the road and wave it. If that; ‘‘ Because it knocked twenty pounds and four | 
won’t stop him, nothing will!’’ white stockings right off her, all at once!’’ 

The bang of her receiver followed, as Lorena| ‘‘It was a great tumble,’’ said grandmother, 
slammed it on the hook and ran from the room. | returning chuckle for chuckle; and not another 

It was plain that some one of the excited | word was said about it. 








| 


The train had whistled for the upper cross- | 
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THE RO MOR | (the millionaire 
SERVICES of BERT R merchant of 
Philadeiphia, who was the Fi jer of the 1 ) in 
the cause of Independence, it has been argued, were even 
greater than those of Washington, but their nature did not 





admit of their coming down to us in history. 
This great Republic is not ungrateful, but its apathy 
| towards Robert Morris's memory is due entirely to lack of 
information as to his services, private and official, in the 


cause of Independence. Send 10 cents for a copy of our 
summary of the *‘ Life of Robert Morris.’’ His picture is 
given. The summary is as interesting as a high class novel. 
GIBBS & CO., Publishers, Station F, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


. “Kant Slip’”’ 


Inner Liner 


A complete inside fabric re- 
inforcement extending full 
length of the tire and from 
bead to bead. Doesn't stick 
to the tire, therefore can be 
used over and over. The 
Flap prevents slipping 

Simply place liner inside of 















FORD & LYON 
FITCHBURG 
MASS 


tire, pump up, and your liner 

stays just where it is put 
Saves its cost a dozen times. 
Sold by dealers and by mail 
Send for circular and prices 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Representative 
Fountain Pens 


MOORE’S NONLEAKABLE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 65 cents 
extra; or for two new subscriptions and 15 
cents extra; or sold for $2.50. In either case 
we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the 
United States. 

This Pen will not leak, because its 
peculiar construction makes that im- 
i It can be carried upside 
down, or in a bag, or in any position, 
and not one drop of ink will escape. 
It will also write the instant the pen 
touches the paper, and it never stains 
the fingers. Fitted with a No. 2 size 
solid gold pen, Choice of fine, medium 
or coarse point. This isa Pen of merit, 
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§ and is extensively used by both ladies 

; and gentlemen. 
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8 WATERMAN’S IDEAL, NO. 15 § 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
% three new solicited subscriptions and $1.50 
) extra; or sold for $6.00. either case 
5 we will DELIVER anywhere in the 
y United States. 
~ 
7 
= 


For gentlemen only. A _ beautiful 
gift Pen with chased barrel, two heavy 
gold-filled bands, and No. 5 14k gold 
8 point. Choice of fine, medium, coarse 
© or stub point. 


s WATERMAN’S IDEAL, NO. 12 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
J one new solicited subscription and 75 cents 
2 extra; or sold for $2. In either case 
5 we will DELIVER EE anywhere in the 
| United States. 

4% The most popular number for ladies 
8 or gentlemen, Has plain barrel and 
cap and 14k gold point. Choice of 
7 
. 
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fine, medium, coarse or stub point. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Abraham Lincoln 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


Formerly $15 in Four Volumes. Now 


published in Two Volumes and offered : 
upon especially favorable terms. : 


£19 28 BABES EAS C9 CA EL8 LOU! 








HERE is no character in the world’s his- 

tory that can be more clearly studied with 

personal profit; Lincoln was what every 
man would like to be. We need not, therefore, 
impress upon any American the importance— 
especially to the young—of an intimate knowl- 
edge of his wonderful career—something more §& 
than that he was a child of poverty, a log-fire 
student, a surveyor, a lawyer, a statesman, and & 
finally a president and a martyr. Other men 
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Persons desirous of becoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


: 
{ BRYANT & STRATTON 
: COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CourSES — General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial ‘Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. 

H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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have been all this, but Lincoln was much more 
—how much more no one can rightly know with- 
out clearly following his career from first to last, 
as Miss Tarbell has done in the “Life of Lincoln.” 


x * 


The two volume set here 


offered, containing every 
word of the $15 edition, 


is bound in rich maroon crown cloth and has a 
stamped gold lettering. A feature of the bind- 
ing is a stamped medallion of Lincoln on the 
front cover of each book. The type is large and 
clear, the paper of good quality, and the print- 
ing of the text and illustrations the best. 


Special Limited Offer 


This Two Volume Set of Tarbell’s “Lincoln,” containing 900 pages, will be 

given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited subscription for 

The Companion. When ordering be sure to include 10 cents to pay mailing 

charges to any post office in New England. New subscriptions already sent us 
cannot count on this Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























The roofing that 
needs no painting 
A handsome, mineral-surfaced 
pitch-and-felt roofing that comes 
in rolls ready and easy to lay. 
Needs no painting. 

Amatite is the most economical ready 


roofing made, and we can prove it. 
Fire-resisting. Send for free sample. 


BARRETT MFG. CO. 

New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis leveland 

Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kansas 


Minneapolis 
Rirmingham 
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Four-Piece ‘ 
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grade. 
is no plating to flake or wear off. 
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‘Aluminum Kitchen” 


WILL MAKE TWELVE COMBINATIONS 


ALUMIN UM is unquestionably the most desirable material for cooking utensils, and is fast super- 

seding iron, tin, and enamel ware with up-to-date housewives. The utensils here offered are 
made of pure spun aluminum, without joints, seams, or soldered parts, and are of the very highest 
This ware does not rust or form poisonous compounds with fruit acids or foods, and there 
It is not liable to scorch foods, IS EASILY KEPT BRIGHT 
AND CLEAN, AND WITH PROPER CARE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
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Special Limited Offer 


subscribers only for one new solicited subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $3.50. In either case, we 
Free anywhere in New England. New subscriptions already sent us cannot count on this Offer. 


For a limited time this Four-Piece Combination 
*‘Aluminum Kitchen,’’ with Fifteen- Year Guar- 
antee Certificate, will be given to Com — 
eliver 
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Useful for Many 
Purposes 


4S ew Aluminum pieces, Numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, when used either sep- 
arately or in combination with one 
another, will make the kitchen uten- 
sils indicated below: 


No. 1. Windsor Kettle. No. 2. Pudding Pan. 
No. 3. Steaming Tray, with nontilting device. 
No. 4. Pie Plate. No.5. Deep Roaster. Us- 
ing Numbers 1 and 2. No. 6. Stew Kettle. 
Using Numbers 1and4. No. 7. Cooker and 
Steamer. Using Nos. 1,2,3 and 4. No.8. Egg 
Poacher. Using Number 1, with Rack and 
Egg Cups. No. 9. Coffee Roaster. Using 
Numbers 1 and3. No. 10. Bean Baker. Us- 
ing Numbers 2 and4. No. 11. Cooker and 
Steamer. Using Numbers 1, 2 and 3. No. 12. 
Cereal Cooker. Using Numbers 1, 2 and 4. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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